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PREFACE 


This  report  represents  the  first  look  in  recent  years  at 
the  job  attitudes  displayed  by  SAC  personnel — officers, 
enlisted  personnel,  and  civilians — as  compared  with  those  of 
their  counterparts  in  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force.  This  study 
was  made  possible  through  the  diligent  efforts  of  the 
Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC)  survey 
and  analytical  teams  over  the  past  eight  years.  During  this 
period  they  have  visited  over  70  bases,  interviewing  and 
assisting  nearly  300,000  personnel  from  over  13  major 
commands/special  operating  agencies.  Their  goal  was  to  aid 
unit  commanders  in  leading  more  effective  organizations. 
Unfortunately,  their  service  is  being  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Year  1986  due  to  budget  and  manpower 
reductions.  Although  there  is  no  way  to  measure  the 
contribution  they  have  made  to  the  Air  Force,  this  author 
feels  it  is  substantial.  Those  unit  commanders  who  have 
benefited  from  their  insight  would  surely  agree. 

Accordingly,  this  research  project  is  dedicated  to  the  men 
and  women  in  the  LMDC  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama. 

There  are  several  individuals  who  deserve  special 
recognition  for  their  valued  advice  and  sincerely 
appreciated  patience!  Major  Mickey  R.  Dansby,  LMDC)  Major 
Stephen  L.  Havron,  Air  Command  t «  Staff  Colleges  and 
Lieutenant  Richard  L.  Lamb,  LMDC. 


The  format  for  this  report  does  not  follow  the  style 
prescribed  by  the  Air  Command  6  Staff  College  research 
handbook.  At  the  request  of  Major  Dansby,  the  author  used 
the  Publication  Manual  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  <3rd  edition)  and  format  deviations  normally 
used  in  LMDC  reports.  For  example,  the  text  is  printed  in 
double  space  and  the  bibliography  lists  only  those 
references  actually  cited  in  this  report. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


^  Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
Q  related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 


‘insights  into  tomorrow * 


REPORT  NUMBER  86-o4oo 

AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  STEPHEN  D.  BULL,  III 

TITLE  JOB  ATTITUDES— HOW  SAC  PERSONNEL  COMPARE  WITH  THE 

REST  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

I.  Purpose!.  To  compart  the  job  attitudes  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SAC)  personnel  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Air 
Force,  highlight  significant  differences,  and  develop 
recommendations  on  how  the  SAC  staff  can  best  use  this 

inf or mat ion. 

II.  Background!  Understanding  job  attitudes  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  one  of  the  keys  to  effectively  improving 
organizational  morale  and  productivity.  These  same 
attitudes  can  have  a  strong  influence  on  an  organization's 
reputation  and  its  recruiting  and  retention  programs. 
Comparing  the  attitudes  of  SAC  personnel  on  a  command  scale 
with  those  of  other  personnel  in  the  Air  Force  can  provide  a 
unique  perspective  of  where  SAC’s  organizational  strengths 
and  weaknesses  lie.  Until  recently,  the  Air  Force  did  not 
have  a  method  for  measuring  and  comparing  these  attitudes. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  the  Organizational  Assessment 
Package  (OAP) ,  developed  by  the  Leadership  and  Management 
Development  Center  (LMDC)  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama,  the  Air 
Force  gained  an  excellent  vehicle  for  performing  this  task. 
Officials  at  SAC  and  LMDC  recognized  this  opportunity  and 
sponsored  this  research  for  that  purpose. 
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III.  Procedure  &  Results:  The  following  step*  were  taken 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  this  research! 

1.  Past  Air  Force  and  SAC  studies  were  reviewed  to 
identify  historical  attitude  trends  and  problem  areas  which 
might  be  useful  in  evaluating  the  survey  results. 

2.  Using  the  LMDC  data  base  compiled  from  October 
1981  through  September  1985,  the  author  compared  demographic 
characteri sti cs  and  attitudinal  mean  scores  for  SAC 
personnel  and  the  remaining  data  base.  The  data  base 
totaled  over  108,000  personnel  (18,000  SAC).  Statistically 
significant  score  differences  were  identified  using  t-test 
analysis  procedures  for  the  95%  confidence  level. 

3.  A  general  demographic  comparison  showed  SAC 
respondents  to  be  younger,  less  experienced  and  slightly 
less  educated  than  the  data  base.  SAC  personnel  career 
intentions  compared  favorably  with  those  of  other  Air  Force 
personnel.  Only  SAC  enlisted  personnel  showed  a  noticeably 
lower  percentage  of  those  "continuing"  or  "likely  to 
continue"  their  careers. 

4.  SAC  personnel  attitudes  were  significantly 
different  from  those  of  their  Air  Force  counterparts  in  34 
of  63  score  comparisons  (officers — 15/21,  enlisted 
personnel  — 18/21,  and  civilians — 21/21).  The  scores 
generally  reflected  more  positive  attitudes  for  SAC  officers 
and  civilians,  particularly  in  their  appraisal  of  work  group 
productivity,  job  importance,  and  management/supervisory 
communications.  SAC  enlisted  personnel  indicated  less 
favorable  attitudes  in  nearly  every  comparison. 

5.  The  magnitude  of  attitude  score  differences  was 
less  than  .25  points  (on  Likert  scale  of  1  to  7)  for  all  but 
7  comparisons.  These  seven  areas  highlighted  a  near  uniform 
perception  that  SAC  jobs  are  less  autonomous,  more 
repetitive,  and  less  intrinsical ly  motivating.  Despite 
this,  SAC  personnel  also  indicated  a  relatively  greater 
desire  tor  more  easy  and  repetitive  work  and  a  lesser  desire 
for  more  "job  enrichment." 

IV.  Conclusions! 

1.  SAC  officers  and  civilians  collectively  displayed 
more  positive  attitudes  towards  their  jobs  and  organizations 
than  did  their  Air  Force  counter parts.  Their  stronger 
perceptions  of  work  group  productivity,  task  importance. 
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and  the  work  group  process  (management  and  communications) 
underscored  the  dedication  and  teamwork  concept  that  are 
integral  to  the  SAC  mission. 

2.  SAC  enlisted  personnel  were  less  positive  in 
appraising  their  jobs  and  organizations.  They  exhibited  a 
definite  trend  of  lower  scores  in  comparison  to  the  other 
Air  Force  enlisted  per sonne 1 .  Unlike  the  SAC  officers  and 
civilians,  they  were  less  confident  in  their  organizational 
effectiveness  and  job  importance. 

3.  The  most  significant  area  of  specific  attitude 
differences  centered  on  task  characteri sties — less  task 
autonomy  and  greater  work  repetition.  These  are  not 
negative.  They  are  compatible  with  the  controlled 
environment  of  SAC's  nuclear  deterrence  mission. 

4.  The  lower  scores  for  job  related  satisfaction  for 
SAC  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  do  not  support  a 
correlation  between  job  satisfaction  and  career  intention. 
The  less  favorable  career  intentions  for  SAC  enlisted 
personnel  may  only  reflect  a  predominantly  younger  enlisted 
force  and  the  Air  Force-wide  lower  reenlistment  rate  for 
first  term  airmen.  Of  greater  interest  is  the  potential 
impact  of  family  attitudes  on  job  satisfaction.  The  SAC 
civilians  scored  very  well  in  job  related  satisfaction. 
Family  separation  as  a  result  of  TDY  or  alert  duty  is  the 
most  noticeable  difference  between  civilian  work  and 
military  duty. 

V.  Recommendations! 

1.  SAC  Headquarters  should  provide  the  results  of  this 
survey  to  the  field  via  wing  commander  conferences,  squadron 
commander  workshops,  and  the  SAC  NCO  Leadership  School. 

2.  SAC  Headquarters  should  study  the  enlisted  personnel 
arena.  Their  attitude  scores  indicate  the  greatest 
potential  for  improvement,  particularly  in  the  area  of  job 
importance  and  commitment  to  organizational  goals. 

3.  SAC  Headquarters  should  conduct  additional  study  to 
identify  the  critical  f actor (s)  impacting  job  related 
satisfaction  for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 

4.  SAC  Headquar  •*  *  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  LMDC 
data  b«\se  for  future  analysis  before  their  organization 
disbands  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  198b. 
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Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  has  long  been  considered 
the  cornerstone  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Organized 
in  1946,  a  full  year  shsad  of  the  Air  Force,  its  nuclear 
strategic  mission  dominated  our  defense  budget  and  drove  our 
national  strategy  of  massive  retaliation  through  the  early 
1960's  (Keany,  1984).  Since  than,  SAC  has  continued  its 
nuclear  deterrent  role  by  maintaining  two  of  the  three  legs 
in  our  nation's  nuclear  triad — the  land  based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  and  long  range  bomber 
aircraft.  SACs  role  in  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
highlighted  the  power  it  can  bring  to  bear  in  resolving 
international  crises.  More  importantly,  this  power  is  not 
restricted  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  When  the  Vietnam 
pe^ce  negotiations  stalled  in  December  1972,  it  was  SAC's 
round-the-clock  bombing  that  convinced  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  resume  the  peace  talks  in  earnest  (Szulc,  1978;  Keany, 
19R4).  Despite  this  critical  role  CAC  plays  in  our  national 
detense,  the  attraction  of  SAC  duty  sometimes  pales  beside 
the  glamour  of  serving  in  other  Air  Force  commands. 

For  many,  SAC  duty  is  synomynous  with  longer  hours, 
hi‘(|uent  inspections,  monotonous  duty,  regular  family 
separation  and  isolated  base  locations  (Peterson,  1971; 


Wilson,  1972).  This  author  often  heard  phrases  like  "no  one 
volunteers  tor  SAC"  and  "to  err  is  human,  to  -forgive  is  not 
SAC  policy"  long  be-fore  he  elected  to  pursue  his  Air  Force 
career  in  SAC.  If  these  phrases  reflect  a  common  perception 
of  SAC  duty,  then  it  is  understandable  why  new  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  would  be  reluctant  to  volunteer  for  SAC 
duty.  This  point  was  driven  home  in  December  1973,  when 
General  Meyer,  then  Commander-in-Chief  cif  SAC,  indicated  to 
It  Gen  Roberts,  AF/DP,  and  Lt  Gen  McBride,  ATC/CC,  that  SAC 
would  not  accept  new  pilots  unless  higher  caliber  pilots 
were  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  commands  CDallenbach, 
1905) . 

Prior  to  General  Meyer's  decision,  pilot  and  navigator 
students  selected  their  assignments  in  the  order  of  their 
cleos  standing.  SAC  oftentimes  received  the  students  ranked 
in  the  bottom  third  of  their  ciass.  Concerned  that  these 
students  would  perceive  their  SAC  assignments  as 
"punishment"  and  develop  a  "failure  syndrome,"  Lt  Gen  Keck, 
SAC/CV,  successfully  advocated  a  revised  assignment  system 
(Dallenbach,  1985). 

The  pilot  assignr  *nt  issue  is  symptomatic  of  the  effects 
of  negative  rumors  of  SAC  duty.  More  importantly,  if  these 
negative  rumors  have  any  merit,  then  one  would  expect  the 
morale  and  job  attitudes  of  SAC  personnel  to  be  markedly 
1 uwer  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force  population. 
Unfortunately ,  no  one  has  conducted  a  survey  to  specifically 


address  this  issue.  Until  recently,  the  Air  Force  did  not 
have  a  method  -for  measuring  and  comparing  these  attitudes. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  the  Air  Force  Leadership  and 
Management  Development  Center's  <LMDC)  Organizational 
Assessment  Package  (OAP) ,  the  Air  Force  gained  this 
capability.  Since  1978,  the  LMDC  has  administered  the  OAP 
survey  to  units  of  al?,  commands  throughout  the  Air  Force, 
collecting  nearly  300,000  responses  (Lamb,  1985).  This  data 
base  provides  a  vehicle  for  comparing  the  demographic 
char acter l sties  and  attitudes  of  SAC  personnel — officer, 
enlisted,  and  civilian — with  those  of  the  Air  Force 
population  at  large. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  use  the  OAP  data  base 
to  highlight  demographic  and  attitudinal  differences  between 
SAC.  personnel  and  other  Air  Force  personnel.  Any 
differences  which  satisfy  the  95  percent  statistical 
confidence  level  were  considered  significant.  These 
differences,  whether  positive  or  negative,  are  evaluated  and 
provided  to  SAC  so  they  can  use  this  information  in 
educating  their  unit  commanders  and  NC0  leaders  on  SAC 
personnel  attitudes.  This  information  may  also  prove  useful 
in  reviewing,  revising  and  formulating  SAC  personnel 
pol i ci es. 
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This  report  is  structured  in  the  same  manner  the 
research  was  conducted.  Chapter  Two  is  a  literature  review 
of  background  studies  on  SAC  and  Air  Force  personnel  issues 
and  applicable  behavioral  research  theory.  Chapter  Three 
provides  a  description  of  the  methodolgy  used — the  survey, 
the  method  o*  collection,  who  the  participants  were,  and  how 
the  data  were  analyzed.  Chapter  Four  details  the 


statistical  results  of  comparing  the  demographic  and 
attitudinal  characteri sties  of  each  population.  Analysis  of 
the  results,  Chapter  Five,  explores  possible  explanations 
for  any  significant  differences.  Chapter  Six  summarizes  the 
evaluation  and  lists  recommended  actions  for  SAC  to  pursue. 


Chapter  Two 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Although  there  are  no  previous  studies  which  compare  SAC 
personnel  job  attitudes  with  those  of  the  Air  Force 
population  at  large,  there  are  several  studies  which  either 
address  specific  SAC  problem  areas  or  provide  a  "macro"  view 
of  Air  Force  personnel  attitudes.  These  studies,  combined 
with  behavioral  research  theory,  can  provide  a  reasonable 
bac  kground  for  unde;' standing  the  n«r  survey  results. 

Beh av i or a 1  Research  Theory 

Understanding  job  attitudes  is  important  because  they 
influence  our  approach  to  work  and  our  subsequent  behavior 
or  quality  of  performance.  If  one  wants  to  alter  a 
behavior,  one  method  is  to  change  the  attitude.  Because 
attitude's  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  one's  experiences,  it 
is  passible  to  modify  an  attitude  by  controlling  the 
f;:per  i ences  associated  with  that  attitude  (Gray  &  Starke, 
Knowing  which  factors  motivate  high  productivity 
then  becomes  important  if  one  desires  to  foster  a  positive 
mb  attitude  within  his  or  her  personnel.  There  are  several 
complementary  motivation  theories  which  examine  these 
(  tors. 
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Maslow's  (1954)  Hierarchy  of  Needs  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  theories.  He  postulates  man  is  motivated  by  an 
ascending  hierarchy  of  needs:  physiological,  security, 
social,  self-esteem  and  self-actualization.  These  needs  may 
be  satisfied  concurrently  or  individually:  however,  the 
theory  proposes  the  motivation  to  fulfill  a  higher  level 
needs  occurs  only  if  the  lower  level  needs  are  satisfied. 
McGregor's  (1960)  Theory  X  and  Theory  Y  suggests  individual 
motivation  is  also  a  function  of  commitment  to 
organizational  goals  and  the  awards  earned  for  achieving 
those  goals.  Vroom's  (1964)  Expectancy  Theory  further 
suggests  a  motivated  individual  must  value  the  reward 
offered  and  feel  the  goal  is  achievable  (Dubrin,  1978). 

Herzberg's  (1966)  Two  Factor  Theory  introduced  the 
concept  of  job  enrichment  by  addressing  motivation  as  a 
function  of  job  characteri sties  versus  individual  needs.  He 
classified  these  characteristics  as  either  hygiene  factors, 
which  prevent  job  dissatisfaction,  or  motivation  factors, 
which  promote  job  satisfaction.  Hygiene  factors  (salary, 
working  conditions,  interpersonal  relations)  cannot  motivate 
employees,  nor  can  motivation  factors  (achievement, 
responsibility,  recognition)  prevent  job  dissatisfaction. 

1  he  important  point  is  that  job  satisfaction  is  achieved 
only  through  motivation  factors,  not  hygiene  factors. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  motivated,  but 


dissatisfied  work  force,  as  well  as  an  unmotivated,  hut 
satisfied  work  force  (Dubrin,  1970). 

One  other  factor  bears  mentioning — stress.  Negative 
stress  can  cause  disruptive  behavior,  hurting  both 
individual  performance  as  well  as  organizational 
effectiveness.  Several  potential  sources  of  negative  stress 
within  an  organization  are  exorbitant  work  demands,  role 
ambiguity,  role  conflict  and  underutilization  of  abilities 
( Dubr in ,  1 978) . 

These  behavioral  theories  identify  and  interrelate 
different  factors  impacting  motivation  and  job  attitudes. 

I  he  Air  Force  studies  and  SAC  background  data  examine  these 
factors  in  more  detail. 

Air  Force  Studies 

There  are  two  studies  of  note  which  address  the 
Attitudes  of  the  Air  Force  population  at  large.  The  first, 
conducted  in  1975  after  the  current  al 1 -vol unteer  force  was 
instituted,  examined  the  career  intentions  of  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel.  The  second  study,  completed  in  1980, 
examined  the  correlation  between  command  of  assignment  and 
individual  job  satisfaction  and  motivation. 

Pettit's  (1975)  study,  "Leadership  and  Management  in  the 
A.'l  -Volunteer  Air  Force,"  provides  a  benchmark  on  the  key 
f  tors  affecting  Air  Force  personnel  career  intent  inns. 

The  strongest  positive  factor  for  officers,  regardless  of 


their  time  in  service,  was  the  job  itself.  For  officers 
with  less  than  eight  years  of  service,  the  second  most 
important  factor  was  pay  and  allowances.  Older  officers 
rated  retirement  next.  Unlike  the  officers,  the  enlisted 
personnel  did  not  agree  on  the  mast  favorable  factor.  First 
term  airmen  cited  training  and  education  as  the  prinicipat 
satisfier,  while  career  airmen  rated  retirement  highest. 
However,  they  both  agreed  on  fringe  benefits  as  the  second 
strongest  factor. 

Job  dissatisf iers  reflected  the  same  trend  as  career 
motivators.  All  officers  rated  family  separation  as  the 
single  most  unfavorable  factor.  Junior  officers  ranked 
policies  and  procedures  second,  while  senior  officers  were 
more  concerned  with  little  say  in  assignments.  The  enlisted 
personnel  disagreed  on  the  number  one  irritant — first  term 
airmen  cited  policies  and  procedures  and  career  airman 
selected  family  separation.  First  term  airmen  ranked  family 
separation  as  the  second  greatest  dissatisfier  and  career 
airmen  ranked  little  say  in  assignments  next  (Pettit,  1975). 

Pettit's  (1975)  study  attempted  to  measure  job 
satisfaction  as  a  function  of  career  intentions.  Other 
studies  have  stiown  there  is  only  a  low— t. o-moderate  inverse 
correlation  between  personnel  turnover  and  job  satisfaction 
(Par  on,  1983).  Therefore,  career  intent  alone  is  not  a  good 
indicator  of  job  satisfaction.  Schneider  (1984)  argues  a 
better  measure  is  the  combination  of  several  variables-.  the 
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individual's  self-esteem,  family  situation,  and  supervisor's 
behavior.  This  is  in  concert  with  Herzberg's  (1966)  Two 
Factor  Theory  (Hersey  &  Blanchard,  1982).  Based  upon  these 
theories  and  the  Pettit  (1975)  study  results,  one  should 
expect  to  see  commands  which  ignore  job  motivators 
(achievement,  increased  responsibility,  recognition)  and 
force  family  separation  to  exhibit  lower  job  satisfaction 
and  higher  personnel  turnover.  A  subsequent  study  of  four 
major  Air  Force  commands  supported  this  viewpoint. 

Dirnberger's  (1980)  study,  "Organizational  Assessment: 
Implications  for  Air  Farce  Major  Air  Commands,"  demonstrated 
a  strong,  consistent  relationship  between  job  satisfaction 
and  command  of  assignment.  His  report  did  not  identify 
which  commands  were  studied,  but  labeled  the  results  by 
"Command  1,  2,  3,  or  4."  Commands  1  and  2,  which  scored 
significantly  higher  in  job  attitudes  and  individual 
motivation  factors,  also  shared  unique  demographic 
characteristics:  (a)  greater  percentage  of  females; 

(b)  qreater  percentage  of  civilians;  (c)  greater  percentage 
of  personnel  with  more  than  4  years  time  of  service; 

(cl)  greater  average  time  on  station;  and  (e)  over  807.  of  the 
personnel  had  a  stable  day  shift.  Commands  3  and  4  scored 
much  lower  and  also  shared  some  unique  char acter i st i cs: 

(.•»)  nreater  percentage  of  swing  shift,  mid  shift  and  crew 
nut v;  (b)  twice  as  many  enlisted  personnel  as  the  other  two 


commands^  and  (c)  greater  personnel  turnover  (separation, 
retirement) . 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  scoring 
commands  was  significant.  Command  2  scored  the  highest  in 
20  of  23  factors,  and  second  highest  in  the  remaining  three 
factors.  Command  4  scored  lowest  or  next  to  lowest  in  every 
category  except  one  (Dirnberger,  1980).  Although  pure 
nemographic  characteri sti c  comparison  is  not  a  valid  measure 
of  job  satisfaction  (Schneider,  1984),  Dirnberger  (1980) 
suggested  commands  with  more  stable  assignments,  more 
civilian  personnel  and  better  supervisory  climate  enjoy 
better  personnel  job  attitudes  and  higher  individual 
motivation. 


SAC  Background  Data 

Three  SAC  studies  provide  valuable  insight  into  the  work 
environment  of  the  SAC  combat  crew  member.  Under standi ng 
the  nature  of  SAC  duty  is  a  prerequisite  to  evaluating  the 
l  MDC  OAP  survey  results.  Th^  studies  conducted  by  Peterson 
<r,71)„  Wilson  (1972),  and  Donnelly  (1982)  examined  the 
p> ohlems  confronting  the  SAC  alert  crew  member. 

If  one  were  to  summarize  SAC  dutv  in  one  word,  it  would 
be?  "alert."  Fver  since  the  Soviets  launched  Sputnik  in  19fr7 
SAC  has  continuously  maintained  a  portion  of  its  bomber  and 
missile  force  on  twenty  four  alert  status  (Wilson,  1972). 
Ibis  means  keeping  aircrews,  missile  crews  and  maintenance 
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personnel  ready  to  launch  the  fleet  within  a  moment's 
notice.  This  mission  of  providing  a  viable  nuclear 
deterrent  against  any  potential  aggressor  has  imposed 
significant  obstacles  to  maintaining  high  morale  on  the  crew 
f orce. 

The  principal  morale  problem  associated  with  aircrew 
alert  duty  is  frequent  and  prolonged  family  separation 
(Wilson,  19725.  A  SAC  aircrew  member  will  typically  spend 
one  week  out  of  three  away  from  his  or  her  family.  Although 
one  can  see  their  family  while  on  alert,  it  does  little  to 
ease  the  strain.  As  one  crew  member  was  quoted  in  the  AF 
Times,  "Meeting  the  family  at  the  BX  or  Officers'  Club  gets 
tiresome,  and  alert  duty  places  the  burden  of  raising  a 
family  on  the  wife"  (cited  in  Wilson,  1972).  Watching 
lieutenant  colonels  and  senior  majors  serving  alert  tours 
only  discourages  the  younger  officers'  hope  of  someday 
escaping  alert  duty  (Wilson,  1972).  This  dissatisfaction 
with  alert  duty  is  shared  by  missile  crew  members. 

Peterson's  (1971)  study,  "Results  of  a  Survey  of  SAC 
Missile  Combat  Crews,"  indicated  SAC  crew  members  were 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  their  mission,  but  were 
highly  dissatisfied  with  several  aspects  of  their  jobs. 

These  included:  long  hours,  lack  of  job  satisfaction,  lack 
of  prestige,  the  completely  boring  nature  of  missile  alert 
duty,  and  the  frequency  of  inspections  and  evaluations. 
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This  last  complaint  is  also  common  to  aircrew  duty  and 
underscores  the  high  stress  environment  of  SAC  duty. 

The  importance  o-f  the  SAC  mission  and  critical  nature  of 
dealing  with  nuclear  weapons  demands  strict  adherence  to 
checklist  procedures.  Continuous  practice  leads  to  monotony 
cind  excessive  testing  creates  constant  stress  to  always 
succeed.  Although  the  pressure  to  never  make  a  mistake  may 
he  self-imposed  by  the  crew  member,  the  resulting  stress  is 
very  real.  This  high  stress  can  eventually  lead  to  lower 
self-esteem  and  decreased  job  satisfaction  (Baron,  1983). 

The  location  of  many  SAC  bases  also  has  a  negative 
er+ect  on  many  SAC  personnel.  Called  the  Northern  Tier,  SAC 
maintains  five  bases  that  are  in  very  cold  climates  and  in 
sparsely  populated  areas.  Manning  these  bases  with 
volunteers  presents  a  very  difficult  challenge  for  SAC 
personnel  officers.  Donnelly's  (1902)  study,  "  Inrreasi  tig 
the  Number  of  Rated  Officer  Volunteers  for  Aircrew  Duty  at 
SAC  Northern  Tier  Bases,"  addressed  this  problem  in  detail. 
SAC  offers  a  "reduced"  three  year  tour  to  crew  members  who 
olunteer  for  a  Northern  Tier  assignment.  Despite  this, 
only  SOX  of  the  positions  are  filled  witn  volunteers.  The 
remaining  positions  are  then  filled  with  non-veil  unteer  s  from 
recent  graduates  of  undergraduate  flying  training, 
ac<essionr  from  otter  commands,  and  officers  returning  from 
staff  duty.  The  strong  likelihood  of  serving  your  initial 
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SAC  tour  at  one  these  less  desirable  locations  may  in-fluence 
the  number  of  volunteers  tor  SAC  duty. 

Study  Expectations 

fiie  literature  review  suqgests  several  results  tram 
comparing  SAC  personnel  attitudes  with  those  ot  the  Air 
Force  community  at  larqe.  The  nature  ot  SAC  crew 
duty--trequent  tamily  separation,  isolated  base  locations, 
routine  tasks  in  a  high  stress  environment — will  cause  a 
lower  relative  job  satistaction  score  (Baron,  1983; 
Schneider,  1984).  However,  this  job  dissatistaction  will 
not  preclude  a  strongly  motivated  work  torce  (Herzberg, 

1966).  SAC  personnel's  sense  ot  job  importance  suggests  a 
strong  commitment  to  organizational  goals  and  corresponding 
high  motivation  (McGregor,  I960).  This  commitment  and 
motivation  should  result  in  higher  scores  tor  perceived  job 
impm  tance  and  contidence  in  work  group  ettecti veness. 

Vs  i  rnberger  '  e  (1980)  subjective  comparison  ot  command 
Ipmotji- uphi  c  char  acteri  st  ics  and  personnel  attitudes  suggests 
SAC  personnel  may  have  lower  aggregrate  attitude  scores. 

SAC  demographic  character i si t ics  more  closely  approximate 
t.hn  e  ot  the  lower  scoring  commands.  However,  this  lower 
attitude  score  will  not  necessarily  manitest  itselt  in  less 
favorable  career  intentions  (Baron,  198?)). 


Chapter  Three 


METHOD 

The  information  used  for  this  study  was  gathered  with 
the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  s  (LMDC) 
Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP) .  This  chapter 
describes  the  OAP  survey,  the  data  collection  process,  the 
subject  groups  evaluated  and  the  procedures  used  for 
analyzing  the  data.  Understanding  the  theory  upon  which  the 
OAP  was  developed,  the  method  by  which  it  is  administered, 
arid  how  the  data  is  analyzed  is  a  prerequisite  for 
interpreting  the  results.  Equally  important,  the  validity 
and  credibility  of  the  survey  itself  must  be  documented. 

Instrumental i on 

1  he  OAP  survey  was  developed  jointly  by  LMDC  and  the  Air 
f  n,  <  e  Human  Resources  l  aboratory  (AtHRL)  to  assist  LMDC 
<:  nti‘  il  tants  in  evaluating  unit  organi z at  i onal  leadership 
we.il  nesses  and  strengths.  It  also  provides  a  data  base  for 
Air  Fo^ce-wide  organ i z at i anal  effectiveness  research  efforts 
(Short.,  19R5). 

Liven  the  complexity  of  the  organizational  ervvi r onment 
-»nd  i.he  numerous  variables  which  can  impact  leadership 
"f  *  t-r  1 1  venecs ,  the  OAP  was  developed  using  the  "contingency" 
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approach  to  leadership  (Short,  1985).  This  approach 
contends  that  no  single  leadership  style  is  consistently 
effective.  Instead,  it  suggests  that  the  most  effective 
leadership  style  is  dictated  by  the  unique  situation  each 
leader  confronts.  Therefore,  the  "contingency"  approach  is 
ideally  suited  to  evaluate  leadership  effectiveness  across 
the  broad  spectrum  of  missions,  organizational  structures, 
and  work  group  maturity  found  throughout  the  Air  Force.  The 
specific  model  used,  Hendrix's  (1976)  "Three  Component 
Leadership  Effectiveness  Model,"  measures  both  the  style  of 
leadership  and  the  situational  environment.  It  also 
measures  organizational  effectiveness  in  terms  of  job 
satisfaction,  organizational  climate  and  workers'  perceived 
productivity  (Short,  1985;  Davis  and  Dotson,  1981). 

The  DAP  survey  (Appendix  C)  consists  of  109  items  which 
sol.cit  specific  demographic  data  and  indications  of  the 
respondent's  attitudes  toward  job  character i sti cs ,  job 
desires,  supervision,  work  group  productivity,  organization 
climate  and  various  job  related  issues.  These  items  are 
later  combined  to  form  21  statistical  factors  which  measure 
the  work  group  input,  process  and  output.  This  composite 
picture  portrays  the  organization's  overall  effectiveness. 

The  credibility  of  the  OAP  has  been  excellent.  From  its 
initial  field  test  in  1978  through  mure  recent  studies,  the 
QAP  validity,  reliability  and  factor  consistency  have 
consistently  been  rated  above  average  to  excellent  (Short, 
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19R5;  Hightower  and  Short,  August,  1982;  1982a;  1982b).  Ths 
accuracy  of  the  -factors  measured  by  the  OAF'  were  found  to 
remain  valid  even  if  some  of  the  underlying  assumptions  in 
the  Hendrix  mode1!  were  inapplicable  (Qebbeck,  1980). 

Data  Collection  Process 

The  OAP  data  base  used  in  this  study  is  compiled  from 
anonymous  individual  OAP  surveys  administered  during  LMDC 
management  consulting  visits.  The  LMDC  team  only  visits  a 
unit  if  invited  by  the  unit  commander.  They  collect  data 
through  mandatory  group  survey  sessions.  Each  survey  is 
identified  only  by  the  resoondent  s  work  group  code.  This 
insures  individual  anonymity  while  still  enabling  the  LMDC 
consulting  team  to  give  each  supervisor  feedback  on  his  or 
her  effectiveness  as  perceived  by  the  subordinates. 

.."oxi  matelv  six  weeks  after  the  survey,  the  LMDC  team 
re rurns  to  brief  individual  supervisors  and  commanders  an 
the.  r  or  qam  rat  i  or*  s  str  engths  and  weaknesses.  These 
«er»doack  sessions  are  tailored  to  address  only  those  areas 
♦  <r  wmrh  each  supervisor  or  commander  is  responsible.  The 
l  t :DC  team  may  also  recommend  management  action  plans  to 
i  ir.i'ovp  any  weak  areas. 

The  team  returns  four  tc  seven  months  1 ater  and 
nimimsters  a  post- intervention  (secondary)  OAP  survey  to 
if  there  is  anv  positive  effect  from  the  recommended 
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changes.  These  results  are  then  reported  to  the  commander 
and  individual  supervisors. 

The  data  collected  -from  the  numerous  surveys  are  stored 
in  a  cumulative  data  base.  The  data  base  used  Tor  this 
study  includes  all  pre-intervention  (initial)  surveys 
conducted  Tram  October  1981  through  September  1905.  Data 
collected  prior  to  October  1981  are  maintained  in  a  separate 
historical  data  base. 


Sub  jet  ts 

The  two  groups  evaluated  were  SAC  personnel  and  the 
remaining  LMDC  data  base.  For  SAC  this  includes  all 
oTiicers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  Department  oT  the  Air 
Force  civil  service  personnel.  The  LMDC  data  base 
represents  all  other  Air  Force  personnel,  including  some  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  personnel.  The 
respective  sample  sizes  are  18,477  (SAC)  and  89,707  (Air 
Force).  A  more  detailed  breakout  is  listed  in  Table  A- 1 , 
Appendix  A.  The  entire  data  base  represents  over  70  bases 
and  13  major  commands/special  operating  agencies.  The  ten 
SAC  bases  surveyed  include  six  bomber  bases  (Anderson, 
Blytheville,  Ellsworth,  Fairchild,  luring,  Plattsburq)  , 
three  missile  bases  (Ellsworth,  Vandenberg,  Whiteman),  a 
■  uc  ninai ssance  base  (Beale),  and  Headquarters  SAC  at  UTTutt 
Al  B  <.Lamb,  1985). 
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Procedures 

The  analysis  of  the  survey  results  was  conducted  in  two 
separate  stages.  Examination  1,  "Analysis  at  Demographic 
Infor mation , "  characterizes  the  sample  groups  and  may 
provide  some  insight  into  any  attitudinal  differences 
highlighted  in  the  second  examination.  Examination  2, 
“Comparison  of  SAC  Personnel  to  Other  Air  Force  Personnel," 
compares  the  attitudinal  responses  for  each  personnel 
category  (officer,  enlisted,  civilian)  in  SAC  with  those  of 
their  (Ounterparts  i  ri  the  remaining  Air  Force  data  base. 

Ihe  number  n  shown  throughout  the  study  represents  the 
total  number  of  valid  responses  in  the  data  base  for  the 
corresponding  item  or  factor.  The  value  of  n  fluctuates  due 
to  test  marking  errors  or  skipped  questions.  Despite  this, 
the  remaining  sample  size  is  always  large  enough  to  ensure  a 
‘table  measure.  Statistical  analyses  were  performed  using 
the  auoropriate  procedures  iri  SPSS*  User's  Guide  (1983). 

1 xumiuali on  1,  Analysis  of  Demographic  Information 

for  this  analysis,  the  LMDC  data  base  was  divided  into 
two  groups:  those  responses  from  SAC  personnel  and  those 
*i  rvri  the  remaining  data  base.  SPSS*  subprogram  "Crosstahs" 
wa-i  used  to  analyze  the  data. 
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Examination  2,  Comparison  of  SAC  Personnel  to  Other  Air 
Force  Personnel 

In  this  analysis,  SAC  attitudinal  responses  were 
compared  by  personnel  category  to  the  correspondi ng  Air 
Force  attitudinal  responses.  The  null  hypothesis  assumes 
there  are  no  significant  attitudinal  differences  between  SAC 
and  the  Air  Farce  population.  Two-tailed  t- tests  were  used 
to  determine  if  there  were  any  significant  differences.  The 
level  of  signi f i cance  for  all  t-tests  was  alpha  =  .05,  which 
equates  to  a  95%  statistical  confidence  level.  An  F-test 
was  used  to  test  the  assumption  of  equal  variances.  Where 
necessary,  t-tests  for  unequal  variance  groups  were  used. 

The  tabulated  results  of  this  comparison  are  grouped  by 
areas  of  organizational  functioning  (detailed  description  is 
at  Appendix  C) .  These  areas  include: 

1.  Work  Itselfj_  Measures  perceptions  of  task 
characteristics  and  environmental  conditions. 

2.  Job  Enrichment.  Measures  degree  to  which  respondent 
finds  his  or  her  job  interesting,  meaningful,  challenging 
?nd  ‘-esponsi bl e . 

War  1  Group  Process.  Assesses  the  e» f ect i veness  of 
supervisors  and  the  method  for  accomplishing  the  work. 

4.  Wur  k  Group  Output.  Assesses  perceptions  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  output,  pride,  individual  satisfaction  and 
overall  organizational  climate. 
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Summary 


x  The  OAF  survey  is  designed  to  measure  organizational 
leadership  and  management  e-f fecti veness  as  a  •function  of 
leadership  style,  subordinate  perception  of  success  and  the 
situational  environment.  It  is  based  on  the  "contingency" 
approach  to  leadership,  using  Hendrix's  (1976)  “Three 
Component  Leadership  Effectivenes  Model."  The  validity, 
reliability,  and  factor  consistency  of  the  QAP  have  been 
consistently  tested  and  rated  above  average. 

The  data  base  used  in  this  study  Mas  compiled  through 
anonvmous  individual  OAP  surveys  administered  by  the  LMDC 
management  consulting  team  during  unit  visits  from  October 
1981  through  September  1985.  The  LMDC  team  visited  units 
only  upon  the  request  of  the  unit  commanders.  The  data  base 
contains  aver  100,000  responses  from  personnel  representing 
ove<-  13  major  commmands/speci  al  operating  agencies  at  over 
70  bases.  This  includes  over  18,000  SAC  responses  from  10 
SAC  bases. 

Chapter  Four  details  the  results  of  the  two  separate 
examinations,  "Analysis  of  Demographic  Information,"  and 
"Comparison  of  SAC  Personnel  to  Other  Air  Force  Personnel." 
The  latter  compared  attitude  scares  of  SAC  personnel  with 
too-*-  of  their  Air  Force  counterparts.  Only  those 
deferences  which  exceeded  the  957.  confidence  level  were 
considered  statistically  significant. 
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Chapter  Four 


RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  comparisons  betwe-en  SAC  personnel  and 
other  Air  Force  personnel  are  presented  in  two  parts. 
Examination  1  portrays  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  SAC  respondents.  This  analysis  char acter i zes  the 
respondents  to  the  survey.  The  attitude  survey  results  of 
Examination  2  are  presented  in  a  different  format — each  SAC 
personnel  category  (officer,  enlisted,  civilian)  is  compared 
to  its  Air  Force  counterpart  in  each  of  the  four  areas  of 
or gani rational  functions  (work  itself,  job  enrichment,  work 
group  process  and  work  group  output). 

A  general  demographic  comparison  reflects  that  the  SAC 
population  is  typically  younger,  less  experienced  and  less 
riluc.il  f'd  than  other  Air  Fnrre  personnel.  The  attitudes  SAL 
lirr  siiiiiii'l  share  toward  their  jobs.,  supervisors  and 
cu  workers  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the  other  Air 
1 arce  respondents  in  almost  every  area  of  analysis. 

Hnwevpr ,  the  degree  and  direction  of  difference  depends  very 
mu.  h  upon  which  personnel  category  is  evaluated.  SAC 
ttiiors  and  civilians  share  a  predominantly  more  favorable 
one  look  ,  while  the  enlisted  personnel  are  less  positive. 


The  reader  is  reminded  these  comparisons  reflect  the 
responses  in  the  LMDC  data  base  only,  and  may  not  reflect 
the  normative  values  for  SAC  and  the  Air  Force  as  a  whole. 

Demoqraph i c  Resul t s 

lhe  results  of  Examination  1  are  detailed  in  Tables  A-l 
through  A-21,  Appendix  A.  As  a  command,  SAC  is  comprised  of 
a  greater  percentage  of  enlisted  personnel  (72%  versus  64%) 
and  fewer  civilians  (15%  versus  25%).  Although  the  overall 
percentages  of  females  in  SAC  versus  the  Air  Force  are 
comparable,  the  majority  of  SAC  females  are  enlisted 
personnel  (53%)  while  the  majority  of  other  Air  Force 
females  are  civilians  (53%).  The  distribution  of  ethnic 
groups  is  consistent  between  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
for  both  sample  groups;  however,  SAC  civilians  have 
relatively  fewer  Hispanics  than  the  other  civilian 
population  (4%  versus  19%).  The  majority  of  SAC  respondents 
are  married  and  living  with  their  spouses.  However, 
proportionally  fewer  SAC  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
spouses  are  employed.  While  a  majority  of  SAC  personnel 
have  their  performance  reports  written  by  their  supervisors, 
there  remains  approximately  10%  who  do  not  know  who  writes 
thei"  reports. 

Characteristics  such  as  age,  experience,  time  on 
station,  and  career  intent  vary  with  each  personnel 
<  uteqory.  The  majority  ot  SAC  officers  are  between  26  and 
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>'/i  years  old,  have  more  than  4  years  of  service,  and  have 
been  in  their  present  career  fields  over  36  months.  A 
majority  (85V.)  have  less  than  36  months  on  station.  Over 
50/1  have  spent  less  than  12  months  in  their  current  jobs.  A 
majority  of  officers  are  supervisors,  usually  of  groups 
exceeding  four  people.  Approximately  45>£  hold  advanced 
ac  ademic  degrees  and  over  60V.  are  graduates  of  a 
professional  military  education  program.  While  over  50V.  of 
the  officers  work  a  day  shift  schedule,  another  30V.  fallow  a 
crew  duty  schedule  or  are  frequently  gone  TDY.  Only  20V.  of 
the  remaining  Air  Force  population  describe  their  work  as 
crew  duty  or  frequent  TDY.  Nearly  44V.  of  the  SAC  officers 
have  an  aeronautical  rating  compared  to  only  35V.  of  the 
other  Air  Force  officers.  Over  70V.  of  the  SAC  officers 
surveyed  indicated  they  would  definitely,  or  most  likely, 
male  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

I  he  majority  of  the  SAC  enlisted  personnel  are  17  to  25 
years  old.  While  only  41V.  of  the  other  Air  Force  enlisted 
personnel  have  less  than  4  years  of  service,  nearly  50V.  of 
the  SAC  enlisted  personnel  fall  in  this  category.  There  is 
a  ■  nr  responding  difference  in  jod  experience  and  time  on 
station.  A  greater  percentage  of  SAC  enlisted  personnel 
have  ess  than  months  in  their  current  career  fields  <47V. 
ver  r  i-  41V.)  and  less  than  18  months  on  station  <55V.  vestis 
49'/.).  Over  46V.  have  some  college  education,  but  no  degree, 
i  definite  majority  (6 TV.)  fallow  a  normal  day  shift 


schedule.  Fewer  than  35%  of  thsir  supervisors  use  group 
meetings  to  solve  problems.  Only  48%  of  the  SAC  enlisted 
personnel  expressed  interest  in  making  the  Air  Force  a 
career.  Over  27%  indicated  they  intend  to  separate  or  would 
probably  not  make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

The  majority  of  SAC  civilians  are  over  40  years  old, 
have  over  12  years  of  service,  over  36  months  in  their 
present  career  fields,  and  over  36  months  on  station.  While 
4S%  have  spent  over  36  months  in  their  present  duty 
position,  only  41%  of  the  other  Air  Force  civilians  are 
similarly  experienced.  Unlike  the  SAC  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel,  a  majority  of  civilian  personnel  s  spouses  (70%) 
are  employed.  Although  the  majority  of  SAC  civilians  have 
progressed  beyond  high  school,  only  14%  have  earned  a 
col  lege  degree,  compared  to  25%  for  their  other  Air  Force 
counterparts.  Very  few  SAC  civilians  (33%)  are  super /isors 
and  fewer  still  actually  rate  the  performance  of  the  people 
they  supervise  (21%).  Nearly  88%  work  a  day  shift  schedule. 
Fiftv  percent  of  their  supervisors  hold  group  meetings  on  a 
wtr'*-  1  1  y  or  more  frequent  basis.  Only  35%  of  their  Air  Force 
counterparts  hold  meetings  with  the  same  regularity.  Like 
th.  SAC  officers,  70%  of  the  SAC  civilians  are  interested  in 
continuing  their  Air  Force  career. 


A 1 1  i  tudina  1  D if  ferences 

Hu*  attitudes  expr  psspd  by  SAC  per  sonnel  differed 
significantly  -from  those  of  their  Air  Force  counterpar  ts. 

The  officers  differed  in  15  of  21  OAR  factors,  the  enlisted 
personnel  in  IS  factors,  and  the  civilians  in  all  21 
factors.  Table  1  depicts  the  results  by  area  of 
organizational  functioning,  QAP  factor,  and  personnel 
category.  Areas  of  significant  different  attitudes  are 
marked  with  either  a  plus  or  minus  sign.  A  plus  sign 
indicates  the  SAC  personnel  score  was  higher  than  that  of 
their  Air  Force  counterparts;  a  minus  sign  indicates  a  lower 
relative  score  for  SAC  personnel.  Detailed  comparisons  of 
mean  scores,  ^^andard  deviations,  degrees  of  freedom  and 
t  test  results  are  presented  in  Tables  B-l  through  B-3  in 
Appendix  B.  The  factor  numbers  annotated  in  parentheses  are 
provided  for  cross  reference  between  the  text,  the  tables  in 
Appendix  B,  and  the  factor  definitions  in  Appendix  C. 

Although  a  majority  of  statistical  comparisons  exceeded 
the  statistical  criterion  for  significant  difference  (alpha 
*  .•>',)  .  the  magnitude  of  actual  mean  score  differences  was 
usual lv  less  than  . 25  of  a  point  on  a  scale  of  1  to  7.  In 
r  t.  .  only  7  of  the  63  factors  reflected  a  difference 
greater-  than  .  25  of  a  point.  Specific  results  are  detailed 
kv  personnel  category  arid  functional  area. 


Table  1 


Significantly  Different  Attitudes  Between 
SAC  Personnel  and  other  Air  Force  Personnel 


Function  OAP  Factor  (Factor  number)  Off  Enl  Civ 


Work  Job  Performance  Goals  (V810)  +  -  + 

Itself  Task.  Characteristics  (VR12)  -  + 

Task  Autonomy  (V813)  -  -  * 

Work  Repetition  (V814)  +  +  + 

Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks  (V816)  +  +  + 

Job  Related  Training  (V823)  + 

Job  Skill  Variety  (V800)  -  -  * 

l. nr ichment  Task  Identity  (VBUl)  + 

Task  Significance  (V802)  +  ■» 

Job  Feedback  (V804)  -  *■ 

Need  for  Enrichment  (V806)  -  - 

Job  Motivation  Index  (V807)  -  -  <• 

Work  Group  Work  Support  (V805)  - 

Process  Management  and  Supervision  (V818)  + 

Supervisory  Communications  +  ► 

Climate  <V819) 

Organizational  Communications  -  ♦ 

Climate  (V820) 

Work  Group  Pride  (V811)  -  *■ 

Output  Advancement /Recogni t ion  (V817)  -  + 

Perceived  Productivity  (V821)  +  -  ♦ 

Job  Related  Satisfaction  (V822)  -* 

General  Organizational  Climate  (V824)  -  + 


SAC  Officer  Attitudes 

SAC  officers  generally  reflected  more  positive  attitudes, 
toward  their  work  than  the  other  Air  Force  officers.  In  the 
functional  area,  work  itself,  they  considered  their  goals 
more  clear,  realistic  and  challenging  (V810) .  Ihey 
rlassified  their  jobs  as  very  repetitive  in  nature  (V814) 
and  less  autonomous,  leaving  little  room  for  independent 


decisions  (V813) .  However,  they  also  have  a  greater  desire 
for  jobs  which  are  more  repetitive  and  easy  (V816) .  They 
are  also  more  pleased  with  the  quality  of  their  training 
than  are  their  counter;  jarts  (VB23)  . 

In  the  area  of  job  enrichment,  SAC  officers  did  not  feel 
they  needed  to  apply  as  great  a  variety  of  skills  in 
successf ul 1 y  completing  their  tasks  (VBOO) .  They  also  felt 
a  stronger  identity  with  their  job  or  mission  (VS01);  one 
winch  they  felt  has  a  more  significant  impact  on  the  lives 
of  others  (V802) .  They  did  not  consider  their  jobs  to  be  as 
intrinsically  motivating  (V807) .  Despite  this,  their  desire 
for  greater  job  enrichment  is  less  than  what  their  Air  Force 
c miiiterparts  expressed  (V806)  . 

The  work  group  process  scores  show  SAC  officers  felt 
their  supervisors  generally  set  higher  performance  standard 
and  established  better  work  procedures  than  those  of  their 
A . r  Force  counterparts  (V818).  They  also  felt  they  enjoy  a 
better  rapport  with  their  supervisors — reflecting  the 
cumulative  impact  good  working  environment,  encouraged 
■i  'Mvwation,  and  performance  rewards  (V819)  .  However,  they 
had  a  less  enthusiastic  attitude  t owards  the  work  support 
,u  "/ided,  such  as  inadequate  tools,  work  space  or  competinq 
tiliiit  ujiial  duties  (v'80f»)  . 

The  wnrl  group  output  results  indicate  SAC  officers  fel r 
mure  positive  ahout  their  work  groups'  quality  of  work, 

«,■  ant  1  ♦  y  of  wort,  and  ability  to  perform  under  pressure 


(V821).  Their  sense  of  pride  and  perceived  opportunity  -far 
advancement  did  not  differ  significantly  from  other  Air 
force  officers  (V811,  V817) .  Additionally,  their  overall 
jab  satisfaction  was  less,  reflecting  the  cumulative  inputs 
of  work  schedules,  family  attitudes,  job  security,  and 
co-worker  relationships  (V822). 

SAC  Enlisted  Personnel  Attitudes 
The  attitudes  of  the  SAC  enlisted  personnel  were 
generally  more  negative  than  those  of  their  counterparts. 
Like  the  officers,  they  character i zed  their  jobs  as  more 
repetitive  (V814)  arid  less  autonomous  (V813).  They  also 
relt  their  job  performance  goals  were  less  specific, 
challenging  and  realistic  than  did  their  enlisted 
counterparts  (V810) .  Although  they  agreed  to  a  fairly  large 
r;:t.ent  that  their  tasks  require  individual  initiative,  skill 
variety  and  responsibility,  their  task  char acter 1 st i c  score 
was  significantly  lower  than  that  of  their  counterparts 
<Vc312>.  Like  the  officers,  their  desire  for  more  repetitive 
and  easy  tasks  signi  f  i  cant.!  y  exceeded  that  of  their 
■rounterparts  (V816)  . 

In  the  area  of  job  enrichment,  the  fiAC  enlisted 
oersonnel  were  less  enthusiastic  about  the  intrinsic 
motivation  potential  of  their  tasks  (V807).  They  felt  thru 
obs  did  not  demand  as  great  a  variety  of  skills  (V800) . 
ihey  dn1  not  identify  as  strongly  with  their  jobs  (V801), 


nor  did  they  ascribe  as  much  importance  to  their  specific 
tasks  in  the  total  mission  accomplishment  (V802) .  They  also 
did  not  -feel  they  received  as  much  clear,  direct  feedback  on 
tr,=?ir  job  performance  (V804) .  Despite  this,  their  desire 
for  tasks  with  more  opportunity  for  individual  growth, 
multiple  disciplines,  and  more  independence  was  less  than 
what  their  counterparts  expressed  (V806) . 

The  SAC  enlisted  personnel  were  less  condemning  of  the 
!■  group  process.  Their  attitudes  towards  the  quality  of 
management  and  supervision,  as  well  as  supervisory 
f ommuni cat ions  were  neutral,  like  those  of  their  Air  Force 
counterparts  (V818,  V819) .  However,  they  were  less 
enthusiastic  about  the  work  support  they  recei ved  (V805) . 
They  were  also  less  positive  towards  the  quality  of 
or  gam zational  communications,  indicating  a  perception  of 
mur  •-  restricted  communications  (V820)  . 

I  he  results  of  the  work  group  output  reflect  a 
significant  difference  in  all  factors.  The  SAC  enlisted 
personnel  felt  less  personal  pride  and  perceived  less 
ooportum ty  for  achievement  and  recognition  (V811,  V817). 
Unlike  the  officers,  they  did  not  express  a  greater 
inf  1  deuce  in  their  wort  groups'  performance  capability 
vh:  .»  This  attitude  was  also  reflected  in  their  1  owt.-r  Tut, 
'V.  'fed  Sat i sf ac 1 1 o. i  score  <V822i  and  corresponding  lower 
•  ■'■X:  mat  ion  nt  or  gan  i  ?  at  i  onal  pride,  teamwork,  and 
•  j.iiu.Mtional  communications  <V824). 

'•I 


SACCi vilian  Att  i tudes 

Not  only  did  the  SAC  civilians  differ  significantly  from 
their  counterparts  in  every  factor,  their  attitudes  were 
predominantly  more  positive.  In  the  first  functional  area, 
work  itself,  they  felt  their  goals  were  more  specific,  cleat 
and  challenging  (V810) .  They  expressed  a  higher  opinion  of 
their  job  character i sti cs — skill  variety,  task  significance, 
and  job  feedback  (V812) .  Unlike  the  SAC  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel,  they  considered  their  jobs  more 
autonomous  than  did  their  other  Air  f-orre  counterparts 
(VB13) .  Although  they  considered  their  jobs  more  repetitive 
:V814> ,  they  also  desired  more  repetitive,  easy  tasks  than 
did  the  other  Air  Force  civilians  (V816) .  The  scores 
indicate  SAC  civilians  felt  more  positive  towards  the 
quality  of  their  training  (V823) . 

The  SAC  civilian  attitudes  reflected  correspondingl y 
positive  scares  in  the  job  enrichment  area.  They  felt  their- 
jobs  require  a  greater  variety  of  skills,  provide  a  more 
identifiable  product,  and  have  a  stronger  impact  on  the 
overall  unit  mission  <VBOO,  V801 ,  V802) .  They  also  felt 
their  jobs  provide  direct  feedback  on  how  well  they  arc 
performing  (VB04) .  Like  the  SAC  officers  and  enlisted 
norsonnel,  they  did  not  desire  more  enriching  jabs  as  much 
as  their  counterparts  (V806).  Unlike  the  officers  and 
e  .listed  personnel,  their  Job  Motivation  Index  scores 


indicated  they  felt  their  work  was  more  intrinsically 
motivating  than  did  their  counterparts  (V807) . 

The  work  group  process  scares  continue  to  reflect  the 
more  positive  attitude  of  the  SAC  civilians.  Although  they 
were  si gni f i cantl y  less  satisfied  with  the  work  support 


received  <V805) ,  they  generally  felt  their  supervisors  gave 
better  guidance,  set  higher  performance  standards,  and  used 
better  work  procedures  <V818) .  They  also  rated 
cninmuni cati ons  significantly  better  for  both  supervisors  and 
the  total  organization  (V819,  V820) . 

The  work  group  output  scores  show  the  SAC  civilians  tool 
min  e  pride  in  their  work,  perceived  a  greater  opportunity 
for  advancement,  and  felt  their  work  groups  produce  better 
quality  and  quantity  under  pressure  than  did  their  other  Air 
cor c;c  counterparts  (V811,  V817,  V821).  They  also  indicated 
a  rater  satisfaction  with  their  job  environment, 
reflecting  the  cumulative  effect  of  co-worker  relations, 
family  attitudes  and  work  schedule  (V822).  The 
si  mu  f  i  cantl  y  different,  score  for  general  organizational 
i  1 1  mate  reflected  a  more  positive  attitude  by  SAC  civilians 
towards  the  entire  organization  (V824). 

Summar  y 

The  overall  review  of  mean  scores  and  t-test  analyses 
indicate  SAC  personnel's  attitudes  were  significantly 
different  in  54  of  63  individual  rompar i sons .  5  he  scores 
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generally  reflected  mare  positive  attitudes  for  SAC  officers 
and  civilian  personnel  and  less  positive  attitudes  for  SAC 
enlisted  personnel.  The  magnitude  of  the  actual  score 
differences  was  less  than  .25  paints  (on  a  scale  of  1  to  7) 
for  all  but  7  factor  score  comparisons. 

The  next  chapter  compares  these  results  with  the 
theoretical  expectations  presented  in  Chapter  Two.  It  also 
examines  specific  demographic  and  significant  attitudinal 
differences  between  the  SAC  personnel  and  other  Air  Force 
personnel . 
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Chapter  Five 


DISCUSSION 

Comparing  OAP  survey  results  between  SAC  and  other  Air 
Force  personnel  highlights  several  important  di  f  f  erences. 
These  differences  support  some  of  the  theoretical 
e>:oectat i ons  postulated  in  Chapter  Two — lower  Jab  Related 
Satisfaction  scares  and  less  favorable  career  intentions. 
However,  the  data  do  not  support  the  expected  lower 
.iugr  erjrate  job  attitudes  of  SAC  personnel.  This  chapter 
details  the  limitations  of  this  study  and  then  examines  the 
theoretical  expectations  in  light  of  the  actual  results.  It 
also  examines  significant  data  differences  in  demographic 
characteristics  and  the  seven  OAP  attitudinal  factor  scores 
where  differences  exceeded  a  value  of  .25  scale  points. 

Limitations  and  Assumptions 

I  his  study  and  the  data  base  are  bounded  by  several 
limit  aliens  and  necessary  assumptions.  These  include  the 
survey  and  testing  methodolgy,  the  suitability  of  prior 
studies,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  target  data  base. 

Hypothesis  testing  assumes  the  sample  used  is  a  random 
representation  of  the  whole  population  and  that  the 
variances  within  that  population  are  equal.  This  study  used 
a  sample  of  convenience.  The  L  liDC  team  conducts  OAP  surveys 


dily  upon  invitation  of  the  unit  commander.  Despite  this, 
tne  author  assumes  there  is  no  "data  base"  slant  towards 
either  high  morale  or  low  morale  units.  Everyone  present  in 
the  unit  must  take  the  survey.  The  author  further  assumes 
this  does  not  influence  the  honesty  of  the  responses. 

The  data  base  includes  all  surveys  conducted  from 
October  19Q1  through  September  1985.  While  it  is  possible 
to  sort  this  data  chronol ogi cal 1 y  to  measure  the  impact  of 
specific  policies  or  programs,  the  scope  of  this  study  was 
restricted  to  a  single  comparison  of  SAC  and  the  data  base 
over  the  entire  period.  Therefore,  the  relative  impacts  of 
major  Air  Force  and  Department  of  Defense  (DQD)  programs 
during  this  period  were  assumed  to  be  constant.  This 
ignores  the  "SAC  unique"  benefits  from  increased  DOD 
spending  under  the  Reagan  Administration  for  the  new  B-1B 
bombers  and  Peacekeeper  missiles,  as  well  as  the  benefits 
from  the  productivity  oriented  Model  Installation  Program. 

Although  an  individual's  attitude  is  influenced  by  both 
p  v  ent  organisation  policies  <e.g.,  Air  Force,  MAJCOM)  and 
•■..il  unit  policies  (Alderfer,  1983),  the  author  assumes  the 
•r  rjcini  .’at  i  onal  environment  created  by  the  immediate 
'pervisor  and  unit  commander  carries  an  overriding  impact. 
!ri._  accounts  for  productivity  arid  morale  differences 
f<e*.  ween  units  within  the  same  command.  Therefore,  any 
nmand  policies  should  be  reviewed  in  the  context  of  how 


they  enhance  or  restrict  the  unit  commander's  autonomy  in 
creating  the  organizational  environment  he  or  she  desires. 

The  scale  used  to  measure  the  respondent's  attitude  is 
the  Likert  scale,  ranging  -from  a  value  of  1  to  7.  The 
associated  descriptors  range  -from  very  negative  to  very 
positive.  The  author  weighed  the  relative  numerical  score 
(comparison  between  SAC  and  data  base),  the  general  range  of 
the  score  (negative,  neutral,  positive),  and  the  statistical 
significance  of  the  difference  when  interpreting  the 
resul ts • 

Although  mean  scares  differing  by  only  .02  of  a  point 
may  have  proved  statistically  significant,  the  author  used  a 
mini  mum  difference  value  of  .25  before  examining  any 
individual  factor.  The  LMDC  staff  has  learned  through 
experience  that  areas  with  measured  differences  of  less  than 
. 2S  seldom  indicate  genuine  problems  and  will  not  likely  be 
allotted  by  policy  or  procedural  changes. 

Theoretical  Expectations 

:he  results  of  the  attitude  survey  do  not  support  all 
t hooret ical  expectations  postulated  in  Chapter  Two.  The 

its  varied  by  personnel  category,  making  an  overal  1 
cornu  an  son  between  SAC  and  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force 
i  r , propriate. 

hie  expected  lower  job  satisfaction  attitude^  were 
,  tmJ  by  the  results  for  SAC  officers  and  enlisted 
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personnel,  but  not  -for  the  civilians.  The  comparative 
scores  -for  QAP  Factor  822,  Job  Related  Satisfaction,  are 
listed  in  Table  2.  All  three  SAC  scores  were  significantly 
different  from  the  data  base  scores. 

Table  2 

□AP  Factor  B22,  Job  Related  Satisfaction 


sonnel  Category 

SAC 

Other  Air 

Officer 

5.2b 

5.78 

tnl l sted 

4.84 

4.98 

Ci  vi 1  i  an 

<j  •  5  o 

5.41 

Force 


The  inputs  which  comprise  Factor  822  include  co-worker 

j. 

relationships,  family  attitude  towards  job,  work  schedule, 
job  security,  and  acquired  valuable  skills  (see  Appendix  C> 
Although  further  analysis  is  required  to  determine  which  of 
these  inputs  is  significant,  the  author  suspects  family 
attitude  towards  the  job  may  be  the  key  input.  Both  the 
enlisted  personnel  and  officers  are  affected  by  family 
reparation  through  alert  duty  and  temporary  duty  (TDY) 
commitments,  but  the  civilian  personnel  are  not. 

less  favorable  career  intentions  for  SAC  personnel  were 
mc.i  i|i nal  1  y  indicated  by  the  demugraphic  survey  data.  Table 
shows  the  percentage  of  officers,  enlisted  personnel  anti 
civilians  who  indicated  they  will  "definitely  continue"  or 
"nutsf  lilety  i  out  i  fine”  their  careers.  Duly  the  enlisted 
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personnel  show  a  marked  decrease  in  those  desiring  a  career. 
A  complete  breakout  at  this  information  is  listed  in  Table 
A- 21 ,  Apppendix  A. 


Table  3 

Career  Intentions 


Personnel  Category 

SAC 

Other  Air  1 

Of  f l cer 

70 . 47. 

73.07. 

Enl i sted 

48.07. 

55.07. 

Civilian 

7 1 . 57. 

75.37. 

1  he  apparent  discontinuity  between  favorable  career 
intentions  and  neutral  job  sati  s-f  action  scores  -for  officers 
is  not  surprising.  As  noted  in  the  literature  review, 
personnel  turnover  and  job  satisfaction  normally  share  a 
low  to  moderate  inverse  relationship.  Although  the  lower 
'  ar eer  trend  for  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Air  Force  is 
nn  f  -  ■  )<■  •■>d  in  SAC,  the  percentage  for  SAC  is  notably  lower  . 
tun  ,  ofoiLle  explanation  i  ?,  SAC's  higher  percentage  of  firut 
t  e*  m  .i.i  men.  They  have  5«S/£  enlisted  personnel  with  less 
tl..<  years  service'  compared  with  4 ;  7.  for  the  rest  of  the 

A  i  f  •  Tee  (Table  A  >1,  Appendix  A).  Because  the  Air  Force 
•  *■•••'  ! -.t  merit  rate  tor  first  term  airmen  is  i  ower  ttian  the 

r  n  1  or  career  airmen  o07.  first  tern:  versus  907.  career 
1  •  irii,  IVU4)  -one  -.hii.i'J  expect  commands  with  higher 
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per  centages  of  -first  term  airmen  to  exhibit  a  lower  total 
enlisted  career  retention  rate. 

SAC  officers  and  civilians  do  not  display  agqregrate 
poorer  job  attitudes  as  implied  by  Dirnberger's  (1980) 
study.  However,  SAC  enlisted  personnel  do  show  a  marked 
trend  at  lower  attitude  scores  across  the  board.  Comparing 
the  SAC  population's  demographic  characteri sti cs  with  those 
n*  the  anonymous  commands  in  the  Dirnberger  study,  one  would 
r  tM'itmably  expect  SAC  to  display  poorer  attitudes  and  lower 
joti  motivation  scores.  SAC  has  a  lower  percentage  of 
civilians,  a  younger  military  force  with  less  time  on 
station,  more  people  with  irregular  duty  hours,  and  more 
enlisted  personnel — all  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
commands  which  displayed  the  poorer  attitudes.  Despite 
this,  a  subjective  analysis  of  the  OAP  survey  results  fails 
to  support  the  supposed  correlation  between  demographic 
char act eri sties  and  personnel  job  attitudes. 

The  positive  or  negative  values  assigned  to  specific  job 
UMtudes  reflect  which  attitudes  the  organization  wants  to 
faster.  For  example,  the  OAP  survey  stresses  job  motivation 
phential  and  organizational  health.  The  first  two 
functional  areas,  work  itself  and  job  enrichment,  emphasize 
those  characteristics  which  Herzberg  theorizes  will  induce 
individuals  to  perform  at  their  highest  levels.  These 
include  achievement,  recognition,  responsibility,  and 
chillenqing  problems  (Mersey  et  al  .  ,  lVHL*  >  .  Hie  second  two 
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functional  areas,  work  group  process  and  work  group  output, 
emphasize  the  organizational  environment's  impact  on  group 
interaction  and  productivity.  Understanding  SAC's  mission 
and  its  inherent  dependence  on  teamwork  becomes  important  in 
assessing  the  positive  or  negative  value  of  the  attitude 
scares. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  Four,  the  collective  attitudes  of 
SAC  officers  and  civilians  appear  very  positive.  Not  only 
do  they  significantly  differ  from  the  data  base  scores  in  36 
nf  42  comparisons,  these  differences  also  reflect  a  higher 
opinion  of  job  importance,  a  greater  confidence  in  the  wor  1 
group,  and  a  stranger  endorsement  of  their  supervision  and 
organizational  climate.  Of  particular  note  is  the  high 
comparative  scores  in  Perceived  Productivity  (V821).  This 
factor  measures  the  respondent's  opinion  of  the  quality, 
quantity  and  efficiency  of  his  work  group  under  pressure, 
because  SAC  works  in  teams — be  it  aircrews,  missile  crews, 
oinmand  and  control  teams-  this  esprit  de  corps  is  a 
>r  :  t  it  al  indicator  of  the  collective  attitudes  of  SAC 
!>"i  •ionnel  .  Ttie  few  areas  that  reflect  less  positive  score, 
enter  on  the  motivation  potential  of  individual  jobs, 
.-specially  autonomy  and  repetition.  This  should  De  the 
■  netted  response.  The  responsibility  of  working  with 
nuclear  weapons  leaves  no  margin  for  error.  SAC'S  rhecl .list 
;■*  llesophy,  which  has  evolved  to  effectively  deal  with  thi 
-sponsi bi 1 l t y ,  inherently  restricts  autonomous  decision 
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making  and  encourages  repetitive,  compartmentalized 
procedures.  Therefore,  the  net  assessment  of  SAC  officer 
and  civilian  job  attitudes  in  comparison  to  the  data  base 
must  remain  very  favorable. 

The  attitudes  of  the  SAC  enlisted  personnel  reflect  a 
different  story.  Unlike  the  officers  and  civilians,  their 
collective  attitude  is  more  negative  than  their  Air  Force 
counterparts.  The  SAC  enlisted  personnel  show  noticeably 
lower  scores  for  perceived  mission  importance,  confidence  in 
their  work  group,  and  faith  in  their  supervision. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  this  result. 
SAC  has  a  1  arger  percentage  of  airmen  with  less  than  eight, 
years  of  service.  According  to  the  F'ettit  (1975)  study,  one 
would  expect  the  SAC  enlisted  force  to  be  more  susceptible 
to  key  job  irritants  such  as  policies  and  procedures  and 
family  separation.  As  discussed  earlier,  family  separation 
and  close  supervision  are  an  inherent  nature  of  SAC  duty. 
Another  contributing  factor  may  lie  in  the  duty  functions 
themselves.  The  majority  of  enlisted  personnel  duties  are 
in  support  functions,  such  as  bomber  and  missile  maintenance 
or  security,  instead  of  primary  combat  missions.  This 
compounds  the  problem  of  conveying  job  importance  and 
reinforcing  self-esteem. 
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Demogr aph ic  Di f f erences 

There  are  three  notable  demographic  data  di  ff  erences 
which  bear  mentioning:  the  di sproport i onate  percentage  of 
females  among  SAC  enlisted  personnel,  the  low  percentage  of 
the  Hispanic  minority  in  the  SAC  civilian  sector,  and  the 
Tower  education  level  of  SAC  enlisted  and  civilian 
personnel . 

Table  A-2,  Appendix  A,  highlights  the  disproportionate 
percentage  of  SAC  females  among  the  enlisted  personnel  (52/1 
SAC  versus  40*/.  AD.  This  difference  is  a  result  of  SAC's 
lower  percentage  of  civilian  personnel  (15*/.  SAC  versus  25*/. 
hi  ).  Although  the  overall  percentage  of  total  females  in 
SAC  is  comparable  to  the  Air  Force  (16*/.  SAC  versus  19*/.  AF)  , 
the  majority  of  the  women  in  the  Air  Force  are  civilian 
‘mployees.  The  appreciably  fewer  civilian  positions 
•wail  able  in  SAC  are  bal  anced  by  a  greater  number  nf 
unlisted  female  positions. 

Hie  apparent  di ^proportionate  percentage  of  Hispanirs 
'-mo nci  SAC  civil  laris  (Tuhle  A-0,  Appendix  A)  is  a  function 
e  location  more  than  command  nf  assignment.  Ihe  ma ior i i 
*  fhcoanics  in  the  Air  Force  are  civilians.  SAC  has  a 
imperatively  r.maii  civilian  population,  and  /ft  y  few  r,, 
ii  the  Southwest  where  a  majority  of  personnel  of  Hispanic 
ritaqp  re*  i  rie  t.S.  hirrau  or  t-he  Census,  1984). 

Ihe  Air  force  population  shows  a  five  percent  advantage 
i  I'Ti*  high  school  truncation  f  •:  enlisted  personnel  and 


nine  percent  advantage  fo r  civilian  personnel.  The  lowers 
education  level  -for  SAC  personnel  is  a  function  of  mission 
and  age.  SAC  enlisted  personnel  are  younger  than  their  Air 
Force  counterparts.  Accordingly,  they  have  had  less  time  to 
pursue  any  post  high  school  education.  The  type  of  duty 
reserved  for  the  majority  of  SAC  civilian  employees  does  not 
require  any  post  high  school  education. 

Significant  OAF'  Factor  Differences 

There  were  only  seven  OAP  fartor  scores  which  met  the 
statistical  criterion  for  significant  difference  and  also 
exceeded  an  absolute  difference  of  .25  points.  Four  of 
these  are  in  the  work  itself  functional  area  and  the  other 
three  are  in  the  job  enrichment  functional  area.  Table  0 
summarizes  the  factors  and  the  magnitude  of  the  differences. 

In  the  work  itself  area,  the  officer  scores  were 
noticeably  lower  than  their  counterparts ‘  scores  in  rating 
Task  Autonomy  (VH13)  and  higher  in  Work  Repetition  (V814). 
These  scores  are  not  surprising  given  the  restrictive  nature 
■  SAC  duty,  redundancy  of  1  ’  *  si  pr .  .  ed>  is  es  arid  the 

education  level  of  the  respondents.  Although  these  seen  >■; 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  negative'  attitudes,  they  do 
Highlight  an  area  for  potential  improvement  which  SAC 
Meadquar  ter  s ,  unit  commanders  and  supervisors  should 
i^::  ami  ne. 
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Table  4 


Key  OAF"  Factor  Scores 


Function  Categor  y/QAP  Factor  SAC  AF  DiFf 


Wur  !  GF  F  i  cer  —  Task 


I  tsel  F 

Autonomy  (0813) 

OF  F  l  cer - Wor  k 

4.23 

4.63 

-.4'.,' 

Repetition  (0814) 

4.53 

4.26 

+ .  27 

Ci vi 1 i an — Work 

Repetition  (OBI 4) 

4.87 

4.62 

+  .25 

Ci vi 1 l an — Desired 

Easy  Tasks  (9816) 

3.  36 

3.05 

+ .  5 1 

Jnu 

Of  F i cer . Job 

F  nr  l  ctiment 

Motivation  Index 

<  0807 ) 

1 17.47 

128.29 

-10. » 

F.nl  i  sted  Job 

Motivation  inooi: 

(9807) 

97.  HI 

102. 19 

-9.  Ml 

Ci  vi  1  i  an-- .Job 

Motivation  Index 

(9R07) 

135.02 

130.68 

+4.7  4 

fhe  complementary  high  score  For  Work  Repetition  'V8141 
by  SAC,  civilians  underscores  the  contention  that  the 
i  ei  eut  i  ve  choc  I  list  approach  arid  stringent  control 
procedures  associated  with  the  nuclear  weapon  mission 
*■  t  meate  SAG’*,  approach  to  all  problems. 

1  he  hiqher  SAC  civilian  score  For  Desired  Repetitive 
1  j  r  v  Tasks  (9816)  is  compatible  with  their  higher  rating  r.l 
w  ii  '  Repetition  <VFM4,'.  litis  relationanip  is  also  true  ‘ut 
.  >  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  (see  Tables  R- 1  and  1 
>  Vi,  en  :  i  >.  EO  .  On  the  surface,  this  compat  i  ni  1  i  ty  should  he 
.(.forcing  and  lead  to  higher  job  naUsi'ad  ion.  However  . 
th-3  Job  Related  Sat  l  sF  act  l  on  (V822)  scores  f  nr  SAC  cOFicer^ 
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and  enlisted  personnel  are  lower  than  those  of  their 
counter  par  t  s.  Therefore,  SAC  population's  uni-form  desire 
for  more  easy  and  repetitive  tasks  may  indicate  a  totally 
different  perception — a  heavier  workload.  Redundant, 
routine  and  time-consuming  duties  driven  by  higher  echelon 
controls  may  produce  this  perception. 

The  Job  Motivation  Index  (V807)  factor  reflects  the 
respondent  ’  n  perception  of  tu  s  or  her  jnti  intrinsic 
motivating  characteristics.  It  is  a  weighted  multiplication 
of  the  responses  to  OAF1  factor  s  measuring  Skill  Variety. 

1  ask  Indentity,  Task  Significance,  Job  Feedback,  Work 
Support  and  Task  ai >f--nomy.  Although  individual  comparisons 
of  these  subordinate  factor  scores  seldom  reflect  attitude 
differences  exceeding  .25  paints,  their  combined  effect 
results  in  a  wide  range  of  values.  Therefore,  this  factor 
serves  as  a  barometer  of  the  cumulative  motivating  aspect  c.  1 
the  many  individual  factors  and  does  not  highlight  specific 
areas  for  additional  study.  The  heaviest  weighted  failure, 
used  in  this  calculation  are  Task  Autonomy  <V8lo)  and  Job 
feedback  (V804) .  It  is  highly  probative  that  the  resulting 
Job  Motivation  Index  scores  are  a  strong  rejection  of  the 
lower  Task  Autonomy  score*  already  discussed. 

Nummary 

The  GAP  survey  results  indicate  l  he  maju;  lty  of  hfii 
personnel  attitudes  differ  from  their  Air  force 


eounterpar  t.s. 


The  extent  of  these  differences  varies  with 


tlie  personnel  category  examined.  The  aggregrate  SAC  officer 


and  civilian  attitudes  are  more  positive  than  those  of  thei*'- 


counterparts.  However,  SAC  enlisted  personnel  attitudes  are 


i ess  positive  than  those  of  the  data  base.  Both  SAC  and 


other  Air  Torre  personnel  reflect  the  same  trend  in  job 


altitudes — civilians  are  most  positive,  fallowed  by  the 


officers  and  then  trie  enlisted  net  sonnel  . 


While  SAC  personnel  attitudes  differ  from  Air  force 


personnel  attitudes  in  54  of  63  OAF'  factor  areas,  the 


largest  differences  lie  in  SAC's  perception  of  less  Task 


Autonomy,  greater  Work  Repetition,  and  a  lower  Job 


Motivation  Index.  These  scores  are  consistent  with  the 


controlled,  checklist  nature  of  SAC  duty. 


The  Job  Related  Satisfaction  scores  are  lower  for  SAC 


officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  most  probably  reflecting 


tne  impact  of  family  separation  and  work  schedules.  Despit-* 


these  scores,  SAC  officer  career  intentions  are  only 


lqht. ly  less  than  those  of  their  Air  Force  counterparts. 


However,  the  SAC  enlisted  personnel  career  intentions  are 


no;  iceably  less  than  those  of  the  other  Air  Force  enlisted 


personnel.  One  reason  tor  this  may  by  the  higher  percent  .««» 


<"<•  •  irst  term  airmen  in  SAC. 


Chapter  Six  detail-  t  ho  conclusions  cif  thi-..  study. 


recommends  specific  actions  for  Headquarters  SAC,  and 


ui.uests  areas  fur  further  study. 


Chapter  Six 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  LMDC  OAP  survey  data  base,  collected  from  October 
I'^Sj  through  September  1985,  has  provided  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  compare  SAC  personnel  demographic 
characteristics  and  work  attitudes  with  those  o-f  other  Air 
Force  personnel.  This  comparison  demonstrated  SAC  personnel 
attitudes  are  signi f icantl y  different  from  those  of  their 
counter  parts.  The  demographic  data  showed  SAC  personnel  to 
be  younger,  less  experienced,  and  slightly  less  educated. 
Their  attitude  scores  were  significantly  different  from 
those  of  other  Air  Force  personnel  in  54  of  63  comparisons. 
These  comparisons  led  to  several  conclusions. 

First,  SAC  officers  and  civilians  collectively  displayed 
rp-  e  positive  attitudes  towards  their  jobs  and  organizations 
than  did  their  other  Air  Force  counterparts.  Although  only 
civilians  scored  a  higher  Job  Related  Satisfaction 
•cr  •>~e,  both  the  SAC  officers  and  civilians  responded  with 
l.i-ihei-  estimates  of  work  group  productivity,  )ob  importance, 
n  d  managemen t /super vi sory  communications.  This  underscore 
11  unit /group  cohrsi  veness  and  teamwork  concept  which  is 
integral  to  SAC  operatu  onal  effectiveness. 


SAC  enlisted  personnel  were  less  positive  in  appraising 
their  jobs  and  organizations.  Their  scores  were 
si gni f 1  cant 1 y  lower  than  those  of  their  other  Air  Force 
counterparts  in  18  o f  21  factor  score  comparisons.  They  dir) 
not  share  the  other  SAC  personnel 's  confidence  in  group 
productivity,  job  importance  and  communications 
effectiveness. 

There  were  only  seven  fat  tor  scor  es  where  SAC  personnel 
differed  from  their  counterparts  by  .25  scale  points  or  moi  e 
(on  a  scale  of  1  to  7) .  These  centered  on  the  degree  of 
Task  Autonomy,  Work  Repetition,  Desire  for  Easy  and 
Repetitive  Work,  and  the  overall  Job  Motivation  Index.  SAT 
personnel  felt  their  jobs  allow  less  independent  judgement, 
are  more  repetitive,  and  are  inherently  less  motivating. 
Despite  this,  they  all  expressed  relatively  more  desire  for 
easy  and  repetitive  tasks  than  did  their  counterparts. 
Therefore,  the  job  character i st i cs  appear  to  be  compatible 
■m  th  the  job  desires. 

Some  of  the  theoretical  expectations  postulated  about 
SAC  attitudes  were  supported.  The  lower  Job  Related 
Satisfaction  scores  by  SAC  officer  arte!  enlisted  personnel 
supported  the  Herzberg  Two  Factor  Theory  and 

Si  hneider  's  (1VT34)  argument  That  self-esteem,  family 
situation  and  supervisory  behavior  are  critical  factors  in 
precluding  mb  d ;  ssat  1  sf  ur  t  i  on .  The  family  separation 
aspect  of  SAC  duty  may  he  the  principal  cause  of  this  lower 

‘To 
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job  satisfaction.  The  expected  str  mg  commitment  to 
o'  gam  istional  aoais  ret'  ected  itself  in  higher  job 
importance  and  wart  group  output  scopes  for  officers  and 
•  i vilians,  but  not  for  the  enlisted  personnel. 

Dirnberger  s  (1930)  study  predicted  SAC  personnel  would 
J;  clay  more  negative  job  attitudes  solely  on  the  basi s  of 
demographic  char-act:  et  x sties  of  more  crew  members ,  more 
vnl  iste.1  personnel  ,  fewer  civilians,  and  less  experienced 
personnel  on  station.  Despite  this,  only  the  SAC  enlisted 
personnel  showed  overall  poorer  job  attitudes  than  their 
counterparts.  The  expected  less  favorable  career 
intentions,  hared  upon  the  Pettit  .1975)  study,  were  only 
marginally  indicated  by  the  demographic  survey  data.  This 
n  >  engtheris  damn  a  contention  that  jnh  satisfaction 

nu  •  areer  intensions  have  a  1 ow-to  -moderate  inverse 
r  #*  I  at.  i  nosh  i  p . 

Recommendat l ens 

lhe:.e  recommendations  are  designed  to  nuild  upon  the 
►  "its  fr  on  this  "t  mo  .  The  Overall  intent  is  to 

i;e  on  the  tat,-,  provided  through  this  analysis. 

:  l  .  ■  t  ff  <».vu*'W!)  u  .  nr.  am.  •  ,-t  i  •  male  .if  «•  ir  ted  hel  •  >w: 

SA1  H~u  I  i  •  ii  tire,  sno"i  i1  j  ir  iv  i  d<-  t  he  •  "suits  of  this 
■i  v.,  •  o  the  f  i  e  i  ,1a  wi  rig  i  rrioander  nnfe  encet ,  sguariro 

'■via fjijer  won  hop*  and  the  RAC  NCG  Leader  sm  p  3;  hnui  .  I 
•ii,  or  t  ant  f  t.  rl.-e  f>  e  teenh.yr  »•  1  oop  "n  a  t  ommar..j  ca  ale 
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to  insure  cur  commanders  and  -first  line  supervisors  are 
aware  of  the  general  SAC  trends.  This  would  achieve  a 

twofold  purpose.  First,  the  commanders  and  first  line 
supervisors  need  to  be  aware  of  potential  ,iob  motivation 
problem  areas  within  their  units.  Second,  these  leaders 
could  provide  an  excellent  forum  for  discussing  methods  of 
improving  those  areas  in  which  SAC  personnel  showed  poorer 
atti tuaes. 

2.  SAC  Headquarters  should  study  the  enlisted  personnel 
arena.  This  area  shows  the  greatest  room  tor  improvement. 
C.-iC  enlisted  personnel  attitudes  towards  the  organizational 
■=■ ' f ect i veness  and  job  importance  are  the  most  di ^concerting 
and,  perhaps,  the  easiest  to  rectify.  Building  commitment 
j  organizational  goals  can  reinforce  individual  achievement 
motivations.  Emphasizing  teamwork  can  strengthen  individual 
perceptions  of  ,iob  importance  as  well.  Are  the  young 
enlisted  personnel  aware  of  their  contribution  to  the  unit 
nit  s  cion' ‘  Are  they  afforded  orientation  ride1-  on  bomoe^s  ji 
ran  her  s  c  Are  they  afforded  the  opportunity  to  wt  f  cess 
mi -site  launch  exercises'' 

i-AC  Headquarters  should  conduct,  additional  study  to 
identify  the  specific  variable  which  most  impacts  Job 
Related  Satisfaction  (V822)  scores  tor  officei  s  and  enlisted 
personnel.  Although  the  family  separation  aspect  of  of f ic-» 
and  enlisted  duty  is  the  most  noticeable  difference  from 
•  1  i  1  i  an  duty,  tner  e  is  no  conclusive  evidence  this  is  the 


J 


;>r  (lpal  cause  for  their  lower  scores. 


The  l  MI)C  data  bass3 


Hillin',  all  i  I  iiilr  •  .<  i  ir  *  *  .  i  in  ill  *  I  n  •  v.ir  i  .il  i !  ■  "  .  wl  1 1  i  1 1  i  <  i<ii|  n  i  •  .< 
tin1  aggregrate  Job  Helated  nat  1  s-f  a:  t  i  or»  score.  I-f  the 
; ! v  attitude  input  proves  significant,  additional 

•  01  ni-V  inn  ;  r-  a>».»  i  lanle  through  ♦  lie  l  MIX.’  Kami  iy  D  «;•  vey  dat  - 
!  i  a  s  e . 

4.  SAC  Headquar  ter  s  should  otitain  the  entire  l  MDC  GAP 
data  base  -for  ♦  uture  analysis.  The  LMDC  analysis 
*  ■:  ■'  i  ac  1 1  r  a  t  i  i  vii  1  1  be  disbanded  at  t.he  end  o-f  Fiscal  Year 
tVMA.  However,  they  will  trans+ei  their  data  base  to  the 
rii  -  1  or  r  e  Hi unau  Researrh  !  nhor  ator  v  in  dune,  lr/HA- 
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Table  A-t 


Append! A 


Number  of  Respondents  by  Personnel  Category 


SAC 

Air 

Force 

Male  (7.1 

Female  (7.) 

Male  (7.) 

Female  (7.) 

r  =  15,510 

2,903 

72,495 

16,689 

Off i cer 

13.6 

10.0 

12.4 

7.6 

Enlisted 

75.6 

52.4 

69.5 

39.9 

Civilian 

10.8 

37.6 

IB.  1 

52.5 

Table  A-3 

Age 

by  Personnel  Category 

SAC 

Air  Force 

Off  (7.1 

Enl  (7.1  CivC4) 

Off  (7.)  Enl  (7.1  CivC/i) 

n  =  2,406 

13,279  2,791 

10,304  57,261  22,130 

17  to 

20 

Yrs 

0.0 

17.8 

0.8 

0.0 

12.9 

1 .  2 

21  to 

‘■'C 
a.  J 

Yrs 

11.5 

40.  S 

5.1 

12.4 

37.4 

6.4 

26  to 

30 

Yrs 

30.2 

18.2 

10.  1 

27.6 

19.8 

10.6 

31  to 

▼  e 

■  j  J 

Yrs 

25.7 

12.  1 

16.9 

22.9 

15.  1 

14.0 

O 

4J 

O 

1 

40 

Yrs 

ia.  2 

7.7 

12.7 

19.9 

10.3 

14.2 

41  to 

4  0 

Yrs 

8.7 

2.4 

1 1  .  e 

11.5 

3.0 

12.7 

46  to 

50 

Yrs 

■* 

J  •  ~ 

0.5 

12.5 

3.6 

0.8 

14.2 

>  50 

Yrs 

<■“( 

a.  .  a- 

0.5 

v0  • 

2.  1 

0.7 

26.6 

Table  A-4 


Time  in  Air  Force 


OH  C/.) 
n_  =  2,402 

SAC 

ep.i  c/.; 

13,240 

C  i  v  ( X ) 
2,347 

Air 

OH  C/.) 
10,287 

Force 
Enl  (7.) 
57,120 

C  i  v  ( i. ) 
19,765 

<  1  Yr 

3.7 

9.5 

5.2 

3 . 2 

6.5 

5.  1 

1-2  Yr 

6.7 

14.8 

4.9 

5.0 

11.4 

5.0 

2-3  Yr 

3.4 

13.3 

5.5 

7.5 

12.3 

5.2 

3-4  Yr 

7.0 

12.3 

«J  •  s) 

7.2 

11.1 

4.9 

a-8  Yr 

22.7 

19.6 

12.4 

21.5 

20.7 

11.8 

3-12  Yr 

17.9 

10.6 

14.7 

15.8 

13.4 

j  n  7 

>  12  Yr 

33 . 6 

19.9 

52.0 

39.8 

24.6 

55.8 

Months 

Table  A-5 

in  Present  Career 

Field 

SAC 

Air 

Force 

OH  (2! 

Enl  (7.)  C i  v  ( 7. ) 

OH  (7.) 

Enl U) 

CivU) 

1  =  2,376 

13,181  2,694 

10,245 

56,956 

21,500 

<  6  Mos 

5.4 

6.3 

7.2 

5.2 

4.6 

5.4 

6  to  12  Mos 

8.8 

9.7 

7.0 

7.3 

7.6 

7.3 

12  to  18  Mos 

8.6 

9.8 

5.6 

7.7 

7.9 

6.0 

19  to  36  Mos 

22.1 

21.6 

12.9 

21.5 

20.7 

13.6 

)  36  Mos 

55. 1 

52.6 

67.3 

58.3 

59.2 

67.7 

60 
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Table  A-6 
Months  on  Station 


Of* (Z) 
n_  =  2,396 

SAC 

Enl CZ) 
13,174 

Civ(Z) 

n  *T  *  n 

1  ' 

Ai 

Of f  <Z) 
10.275 

r  Force 

Enl  ! 7. ) 
57,020 

C  i  v  ( '/. ) 
21,642 

<  6  M  o  S 

15.2 

17.2 

c  n 
•J  •  £. 

13.5 

15.0 

6.4 

6  to  12  Me s 

16.  S 

19.4 

6.7 

16.4 

18.3 

8.0 

12  to  IS  Mos 

16.7 

17.4 

5 . 6 

16.4 

15.8 

6.3 

IS  to  36  Mos 

36.1 

29.1 

13.9 

35.9 

32.9 

15.2 

>  36  Mas 

15.2 

16.9 

6S.6 

17.8 

18.0 

64.  1 

Table  A-7 

Months  in  Present  Position 


SAC  Air  Force 


Off  (7.) 
n  =  2,395 

Enl  C/.! 
13,178 

Civ  (7.) 
2,724 

Off  (7.) 
10,264 

Enl  (7.) 

r  i  * 

/il 

C 1  v  ( 7.  J 

2 1 , 78 5 

<  6  Mos 

26 . 5 

31.1 

14.3 

26.5 

26.9 

13.9 

6  to  12 

Mas 

24.9 

24.9 

12.5 

24.5 

23.9 

15.  1 

12  to  16 

Mos 

16.4 

16.2 

8.9 

17.2 

16.4 

10.5 

13  to  36 

Mos 

24.2 

20. 2 

16.8 

24.9 

n  t  t 
-0  •  O 

19.9 

;  36  Mos 

8.0 

7.6 

47.5 

6.9 

9.5 

40.6 
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Table  A-8 


Ethnic  Group 


n  = 

OH  (7.) 
2,398 

SAC 

Enl  (7.) 
13,159 

C  i  V  ( 7. ) 
2,733 

Air  Force 
OH  ('/.)  F n  1  ( 7. ) 
10,248  56,888 

Civ  (7.) 
21,807 

Amer  Indian/Al  askan 

0.8 

1.3 

2.4 

0.7 

1.4 

1.2 

Asian/Pacific  Is 

1.5 

2.3 

8.8 

1.4 

1.9 

2.0 

Slack 

5.8 

14.  1 

6.3 

5.8 

16.8 

10.0 

Hi soanic 

2.0 

4.  1 

■j  •  6 

2.5 

5 . 5 

17.6 

White 

87.9 

74.7 

74.9 

87.5 

70.8 

66.5 

Other 

2.0 

3 . 5 

4.0 

2. 1 

3  •  6 

2.7 

Table 

Mar i tal 

A-  9 

Status 

OH  (7.) 
n  =  2,403 

SAC 

Enl  (7.) 
13,268 

C  i  v  ( 7. ) 
2,776 

Air  Force 
OH  (7.)  Enl  (Vi 
10,296  57,151 

Civ  (7.) 
22,074 

Not  Married 

19.3 

36.7 

14.8 

21.6 

35 . 3 

19.  1 

Marr i ed 

79.3 

60.9 

80.3 

76.8 

62.5 

74.8 

Single  Parent 

1.4 

2.  4 

4.9 

1.6 

2.2 

6.  1 

t: 
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Table  ft- 10 


Spouse  Employment  Status:  SAC 


n_ 

Geographically  Separated 
OH  (7.)  Enl  (7.)  Civ'S) 

=  84  604  159 

Geographically  Together 

OH  (7.1  Enl  <7. )  Civ  (7.1 

1,821  7,483  2,07! 

Civilian  Employed 

63.  1 

59.4 

60.4 

uO  (  0 

34.3 

C  .1  O 

Not  Employed 

19.1 

27.3 

22.0 

61.6 

50.5 

29.8 

Military  Member 

17.6 

13.3 

17.6 

8.  1 

15.2 

16.0 

Table  A - 1 1 

Spouse 

Employment  Status: 

Air  Force 

Geographically  Separated 

Geographically  Together 

OH  (7.) 

Enl  (7.) 

Civ  (7.) 

OH  (X) 

Enl  (7.) 

Civ  (7.) 

n 

=  342 

2,899 

914 

7,564 

32,824 

15,568 

Civilian  Employed 

57.9 

58.4 

70.7 

35.2 

38.7 

54.3 

Not  Employed 

20.2 

26.2 

16.8 

56.0 

47.3 

34.8 

Military  Member 

21.9 

15.4 

12.5 

6.3 

14.0 

10.9 
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Table  A- 12 


Education  Level 


n  = 

OH  C/.) 

=  2,397 

SAC 

Enl  C/.) 
13,216 

Civ  m 

n 

L  ,  /OJ 

Air  Force 

0  H  ( 7. )  Enl  (7.) 
10,279  57,070 

Civ  (7.) 
21,855 

Non  HS  Grad 

0.0 

0.9 

8.2 

0.0 

0.7 

5.0 

H£  Grad  or  GED 

0.  1 

49.3 

?  it  n 
»  £ 

0.2 

44.2 

23.2 

2  Yrs  College 

0.5 

33  •  0 

23.9 

0.3 

34.9 

23. S 

>  2  Yrs  College 

1.9 

13.4 

19.5 

1.2 

16.4 

18.2 

Bachelor ' s  Degree 

52.9 

2.9 

10.7 

53.0 

3  .  2 

16.0 

Master's  Degree 

35.5 

0.4 

3.  1 

37.5 

0.5 

7.7 

Doctoral  Degree 

9.  1 

0. 1 

0.4 

7.8 

0.  1 

1.1 

Highest  Level 

Table  A- 1 3 

Professional  Military  Education 

SAC 

Air  Force 

OH  (7.) 

Enl  (X) 

Civ(X) 

OH  (7.)  Enl  (7.) 

Ci v (X) 

n  *  2,405 

13,263 

2,755 

10,288  57,118 

22,035 

None 

35.5 

35.4 

78.3 

34.2 

30.7 

78.6 

Phase  1  or  2 

— 

30.9 

8.8 

— 

29.7 

7.3 

Phase  3  or  4 

— 

26.2 

5.8 

— 

31.5 

6.2 

Senior  NC0  Academy 

— 

4.0 

2.4 

— 

5.  1 

2.0 

SOS 

27.0 

— 

0.8 

26.6 

— 

1.1 

Int  Service  School 

22.7 

— 

3.2 

23.5 

— 

3.4 

Sen  Service  school 

11.5 

—  —  — 

0.7 

12.4 

“  “  " 

1.4 
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Tabie  A- 14 


Number 

People  Directly 

Supervised 

SAC 

Air  Force 

OH  (7.) 

En  1  (7.)  Civ  (7.) 

OH  (7.)  EnlU) 

C  i  v  ( 7. ) 

n  =  2,283 

11,871  2,314 

9,71?  52,138 

18,198 

None 

44.7 

62.2 

67.3 

40.5 

59.8 

70.1 

1  Person 

6.9 

7.6 

4.4 

7.3 

7.6 

2.7 

2  People 

6.0 

6.3 

3.7 

6.5 

7.3 

2.4 

3  People 

9.4 

6.0 

3 .  S 

7.7 

5 . 5 

2.6 

4  to  5  People 

13.2 

8.2 

7.2 

13.8 

7.8 

c  n 
•  L 

6  to  8  People 

6.3 

4.0 

4.5 

10.5 

4.9 

4.6 

9  or  More  Peoole 

11.5 

5. 1 

9.1 

13.7 

7.1 

12.4 

Table  A - 1 5 

Number  o-f  People  tor.  Whom  Respondent 

Writes  OER/APR/Apprai sal 

SAC 

Air  Force 

OH  (7.)  Enl  (7.)  Civ  (7.) 

OH  (7.)  Enl  (7.) 

Civ  (7.) 

n  =  2,402  13,256  2,779 

10,271  57,057 

22,071 

None 

54.2 

69.4 

79.  1 

50.9 

65.9 

78.8 

1  Person 

9.0 

8.2 

3.4 

9.3 

8.7 

1.9 

2  People 

7.0 

6.6 

3.0 

7.0 

8.  1 

1.8 

3  People 

8.5 

5*5 

3.2 

6.8 

5. 7 

1.9 

4  to  5  Peoole 

10.7 

7.3 

e  r* 

w)  .  - 

11.4 

6.9 

3.7 

6  to  8  People 

7.3 

2, 2 

n  c 
*  •  «J 

8.7 

2.5 

3.2 

9  o'  More  People 

3 . 3 

0.8 

3.6 

5.9 

n  n 

L  .  i. 

8.7 
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Table  A-16 


Supervisor  Writes  Respondent's  OER/APR/ Apprai sal 


Oft  C/.) 
n  =  2,371 

SAC 

Enl  (7.) 
13,062 

C  i  v  ( 7. ) 
2,682 

Ai 

Off  (7.) 
10,150 

r  Force 
Enl  (7.) 
56,451 

Civ  (7.) 
21,379 

Yes 

79.0 

74.2 

83.9 

77.1 

69.4 

77.0 

No 

12.0 

14.4 

8.  1 

14.9 

19.7 

9.8 

Not  Sure 

9.0 

11.4 

8.0 

8.0 

10.9 

13.2 

Table  A- 1 7 

Work  Schedule 

1  = 

Off  (7.1 
2,378 

SAC 

Enl  (7.1 
13,143 

Ci  v (XI 
2,715 

Air  Force 
Off  (XI  Enl  (7.) 
10,203  56,703 

Civ  (7.5 
21,650 

Day  Shift 

51.9 

63.2 

87.8 

61.1 

59.3 

88.0 

Swing  Shift 

0.3 

4.8 

2.  1 

0.2 

8.0 

3.3 

Mid  Shift 

0.0 

2.7 

0.6 

0.0 

3.1 

0.8 

Rotating  Shifts 

4.7 

15.4 

4.9 

4.7 

13.  1 

4.4 

Irregular  Schedule 

11.9 

10.8 

3.0 

12.6 

12.5 

2.2 

Freq  TDY/On-call 

4.7 

1.3 

0.3 

8.8 

2.8 

1.  1 

Crew  Schedule 

26.5 

1.8 

1 . 3 

12.6 

1.2 

0.2 
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Table  A- 18 


Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings 


OH  (7.) 
n_  =  2,369 

SAC 

Enl  (7.) 
13,063 

Civ  (7.) 
2,736 

Air  Force 
OH  (7.)  Enl  (7.) 
10,188  56 , 339 

Civ  (7.) 
21,790 

Never 

7.7 

18.4 

13.2 

6.o 

16.0 

9.6 

Occasionally 

24.9 

32.7 

29.9 

34.0 

35 . 2 

Month  1  y 

16.5 

7.7 

7.2 

13.3 

9.0 

20.0 

Weekly 

36.8 

28. 1 

40.8 

43.6 

27.2 

29.3 

Dai  ly 

10.7 

10.7 

7.0 

12.5 

11.6 

4.  1 

Continuously 

3.4 

n  n 
im  •  *t 

1.9 

1.8 

2.2 

1.8 

Table  A- 19 

Supervisor  Holds 

Group 

Meetings 

to  Solve 

Problems 

SAC 

Air  Force 

OH  (7.) 

Enl  (7.) 

Ci  v<7.) 

Off  (7.) 

Enl  (7.) 

Civ  (7.) 

1  =  2,359 

12,999 

2,712 

10,128 

55,961 

21,474 

Never 

15.2 

26.5 

22.6 

15.4 

24.7 

24.4 

Occasionally  42.4 

39.6 

42.1 

42.5 

39.8 

45.  1 

HaH  the 

Tine  20.5 

15.7 

15.2 

22.3 

16.9 

15.4 

Always 

21.9 

18.2 

20.  1 

19.8 

18.6 

15.  1 

Appendi >:  A 

Table  A-20 

Aeronautical  Rating  and  Current  Status 


SAC  Air  Force 


n 

0  f  f  ( 7. ) 

=  2,402 

Enl  (7.) 
13,207 

OH  (7.) 
10,137 

Enl  m 
56,048 

iMonrated , 

Not  on  Aircrew 

Jw.  J 

91.0 

62.  7 

90.5 

Nonr ated , 

on  Aircrew 

0.6 

2.  1 

2.3 

2.0 

Rated,  in 

Crew/Qoerations 

Job 

32.9 

1.2 

25 . 5 

1.7 

Rated,  in 

Support  Job 

11.0 

5.7 

9.0 

5.8 

Table  A-2 I 
Career  Intent 


1  = 

Off  (7.) 
2,395 

SAC 

Enl  (7.) 
13,192 

C  l  v  ( 7. ) 
2,267 

Air  Force 
Off  (7.)  Enl  (X) 
10,243  56,955 

Ci  v  ( 
19,1: 

Retire  in  12  Mos 

2.6 

3.1 

8.9 

3.6 

3.  1 

5.9 

Career 

47.6 

30.5 

46.9 

51.8 

35.9 

52.0 

Most  Likely  Career 

23.8 

17.5 

24.6 

n  n 
*4. .  A. 

19.  1 

nr  r 

X.  J  •  n!> 

Maybe  Career 

16.0 

21.5 

13.5 

14.9 

20.4 

12.5 

frob  No  Career 

6.4 

16.3 

3.2 

4.7 

13.0 

3. 5 

Separate 

3.6 

11.1 

2.9 

2.8 

8.5 

2.8 
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Table  B-i 

Comcarison  of  OAP  Factor  Scores 
Between  SAC  and  Other  Officers 


THE  unoy;  ITSELF 


OAF' 

Factor  (Factor  Number) 

Mean 

SD_ 

df  •» 

t 

Job 

Ferf ormance  Goais  ( V 8 1 0 ) 
SAC  Officers 

4. SO 

.94 

3519 

4 , 63*** 

Other  Officers 

M  -»  1*. 

H  .  /  V 

.  9? 

I  a  3  rt 

Characteristics  (V812) 

SAC  Officers 

5.36 

.93 

122S0 

.98 

Other  Officers 

5.34 

.96 

Task 

Autonomy  (V813) 

SAC  Officers 

4.23 

1.43 

3309 

-12. 58*** 

Other  Officers 

4.63 

1 « 32 

War  1: 

Repetition  (V8I4) 

SAC  Officers 

4.53 

1.34 

12503 

8 . 75*** 

Ocher  Officers 

4.26 

1.3S 

Desi 

red  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks 

(VS16) 

12135 

3.43** 

SAC  Officers 

2.54 

1.05 

Other  Officers 

2.46 

1.05 

Joh 

Related  Training  ( V 82 3 ) 

SAC  Officers 

4.  73 

1.42 

2986 

3. 33*» 

Other  Officers 

4.66 

1.49 

a 

Aooro:;i  mate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  t-test  for  grouos  with 
ur-cual  variance  is  used. 

*  c  ■  .  A  5 .  * »  g  < .  0 1 .  »  •  *  p  < .  0  0 1 
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Table  B-l  (continued ) 


JGB  ENRICHMENT 

CAP  Factor  (Factor  Number) 

Mean 

SB 

d j_- 

Skill  Variety  (VB00) 

SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.37 

5.45 

1.26 

1.29 

12586 

-2. 82** 

Task  Identity  (VB01) 

SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.2? 

5.20 

1.20 

1.22 

12551 

3.03** 

Task:  Significance  (VB02) 

SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.84 

5.78 

1.23 

1.26 

12605 

2.21* 

Job  Feedback  (V804) 

SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.88 

4.89 

1.18 

1.18 

12570 

-0.36 

Need  for  Enrichment  (V806) 
SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

6.05 

6.  10 

0.91 

0.85 

3282 

-2.36* 

Job  Motivation  Index  (V607) 
SAC  Officers 

Otner  Officers 

117.47 

128.29 

65.78 

67.42 

11490 

-6.71*** 

a 

Aoproximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  t-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variance  is  used. 

•!  g  ■  .05.  *«gs.01.  ***pf.001 
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Table  B-l  (conti nued ) 


Append! v.  B 


WGRK  GROUP  PROCESS 


OAP  Factor  (Factor  Number) 

Mean 

SO. 

df  •* 

t 

U q r  |r;  SuDOQrt  (  V  0  0  5  ) 

12120 

-4 . 86*** 

sac’  Officers 

4.45 

1.08 

Other  Officers 

4.58 

1.09 

Management  and  Supervision 

( v  a  i  s ) 

11862 

3 .  1 8  *  * 

SAC  Officers 

5.39 

1.32 

Other  Officers 

5.29 

1.35 

Supervisory  Communications 

Climate  (V819) 

1  ‘.606 

3 . 0  2  *  * 

SAC  Officers 

4.94 

1.40 

Other  Officers 

4. 84 

1.42 

Organisational  Communications  Climate  f VB 

20) 

11719 

1.33 

SAC  Officers 

4.92 

1.23 

Other  Officers 

4.88 

1.27 

WORK  GROUP  OUTPUT 


Pride  ( V 8 1 1 ) 

SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.50 

5.47 

1.35 

1.40 

3644 

0.90 

Aovancement/Recogm tion  ( V 8 1 7 ) 
SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

4.54 

4.58 

1 .  IS 
1.19 

12306 

-1.64 

Perceived  Productivity  (V821) 
SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.89 

5.  74 

1.02 

1.09 

3585 

6. 24*** 

Jon  Relateo  Satisfaction  ( V822) 
SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

5.26 

5.33 

l .  13 
1.08 

3134 

-4.51*** 

General  Or gan i : at i ona l  Climate 
SAC  Officers 

Other  Officers 

( V  8  2  4  ) 

C 

J  • 

5.20 

1.21 

1.26 

3329 

0.78 
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Table  B-2 

Comparison  of  OAF  Factor  Scores 
Between  SAC  and  Other  Enlisted 


THE  WORK  ITSELF 


QAP  Factor  (Factor  Number) 

Mean 

SD 

df_* 

t 

Job  Performance  Goals  (0810) 

67874 

-2. 64** 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.72 

.97 

Other  Enlisted 

4.74 

.98 

Task  Characteri sties  ( VS  1 2 ) 

17884 

-13.43*** 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.92 

1.06 

Other  Enlisted 

5.06 

.99 

Task  Autonomy  (V813) 

18533 

-15.52*** 

SAC  Enlisted 

3 . 66 

1.45 

Other  Enlisted 

3.88 

1.41 

Work  Repetition  (V814! 

69361 

9.65*** 

SAC  Enlisted 

5.24 

1.37 

Other  Enlisted 

5.11 

1.37 

Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks 

<  V  8 16) 

18909 

5.72*** 

SAC  Enlisted 

3.29 

1.44 

Other  Enlisted 

3.20 

1.41 

Job  Related  Training  (V823) 

66372 

-0.95 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.46 

1.58 

Other  Enlisted 

4.48 

1.58 

a 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when 

t_-test  for  groups  with 

unequal  variance  is  used. 

*g/.05.  **g/.Ot.  ***p<.001 
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Table  8-2  (continued) 


JOB  ENRICHMENT 

OAR  Factor  (Factor  Number) 

Mean 

SD 

df  « 

t. 

Skill  Variety  ( V S 0 0 ) 

SAC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisteo 

4.44 

4.63 

1.52 

1.44 

18747 

- 1  j . 63*** 

Task  Identity  (V801) 

SAC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

4.94 

5.08 

1.32 

1.23 

18671 

-10. 79*** 

Task  Significance  (V802) 

SAC  Enlisted 

Other  Officers 

5.65 

5.71 

1.36 

1.30 

19022 

-5.04*** 

Job  Feedback  (804) 

SAC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

4.63 

4.79 

1.33 

1.28 

19104 

-12.45*** 

Need  for  Enrichment  (V806) 
SAC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

5.41 

5.49 

1.28 

1.23 

18366 

-6.61*** 

Job  Motivation  Index  (V807) 
SAC  Enlisted 

Other  Enlisted 

92.81 

102.19 

61.16 

63.  19 

1  7664 

-14.83*** 

a 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  t^test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variance  is  used. 

•  pc  .05.  *«p_<.01.  ***p<.001 
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Table  8-2  (continued) 


WORK 

GROUP 

PROCESS 

OAP  Factor  (Factor  Number) 

Mean 

!LJ 

t 

Work  Support  (V805) 

87816 

-6. 83*** 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.47 

1. 11 

Other  Enlisted 

4.55 

1.12 

Management  and  Supervision  (V31G! 

1 8036 

-1.51 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.88 

1.80 

Other  Enlisted 

4.90 

1.57 

Supervisory  Communications  Climate  (V819) 

66055 

-1.77 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.49 

1.85 

Other  Enlisted 

4.52 

1 . 63 

Organizational  Communications  Climate  i 

19820) 

17724 

-4. 64**4 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.32 

1 . 34 

Other  Enlisted 

4.39 

1.31 

WORK 

GROUP 

OUTPUT 

Pride  (V6ll) 

18703 

-11.24*** 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.75 

1.71 

Other  Enlisted 

4.94 

1.83 

fid van cement /Recognition  ( V817) 

66691 

-2.75** 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.24 

1.20 

Other  Enlisted 

4.27 

1.20 

Perceived  Productivity  (V82D 

18361 

-2.76** 

SAC  Enlisted 

5.44 

1.27 

Other  Enlisted 

5.47 

1.24 

Job  Related  Satisfaction  (V822) 

16369 

-10.73*** 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.84 

1.28 

Other  Eniisted 

4.98 

1.21 

General  Organizational  Climate  t V 8 2 4 ) 

17367 

-10. 03*** 

SAC  Enlisted 

4.28 

1.42 

Other  Enlisted 

4.43 

1.39 
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Table  B-3 

Comparison  of  QAP  Factor  Scores 
Between  SAC  and  Other  Civilians 


THE 

WORK  ITSE 

LF 

OAP  Factor  (Factor  Number) 

Mean 

SD 

df_-* 

t 

Job  Performance  Goals  ( V 8 1 0 ) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.92 

4.84 

1.01 

1.00 

23716 

3 . 5 1 

Task  Characteristics  (V812) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5. 38 

5.30 

.89 

.96 

3399 

4. 46*** 

Task  Autonomy  (V813) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.66 

4.57 

1.30 

1 . 36 

3452 

3. 09** 

Work  Repetition  ( V8 14) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.87 

4.62 

1.37 

1.44 

3526 

8.83*** 

Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks  (0816) 

SAC  Civilians  3.36 

Other  Civilians  3.05 

1.44 

1.39 

3314 

10. 25*** 

Job  Related  Training  (V823) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.60 

4.46 

1.68 

1.67 

22173 

4.04*** 

a 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom 

are  given 

when 

t-test  for 

groups  tith 

unecual  variance  is  used. 


»o.o5.  «**d<.oqi 
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Table  B-3  (continued) 


JOB  ENRICHMENT 

OAP  Factor  (Factor  Number) 

Mean 

set 

df « 

t 

Skill  Variety  (V0OO) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.  12 
5.07 

1.29 

1.38 

j  5  1 

1.98# 

Task  Identity  (VB01) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.40 

5.32 

1.11 

1.18 

3540 

3.36#* 

Task  Significance  (V802) 

SAC  Ci vi 1 i ans 

Other  Civilians 

5.82 

5.70 

1.  18 
1.27 

3550 

5.07#*# 

Job  Feedback  (V804) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5,12 

5.04 

1.21 

1.28 

3533 

3. 15** 

Need  for  Enrichment  (V806) 
SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.63 

5.71 

1.  19 
1.18 

23646 

-3.30## 

Job  Motivation  Index  (VB07) 
SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

135.02 

130.68 

69.46 

70.40 

21899 

2.87** 

a 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  t.-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variance  is  used. 

«p<  .  05.  *#gK  .01 .  *#*p_<.00l 
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Appendix  B 


WORK 

GROUP 

FROCESS 

OAP  Factor  (Factor  Number) 

Mean 

SD 

df  * 

t 

Work  Support  (0805) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

4.61 

4.67 

1.10 

1.11 

23683 

-2.69** 

Management  and  Supervision  (VG18) 
SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.06 

4.97 

1.68 

1.63 

3155 

2.59* 

Supervisory  Communications  Climate  (V819) 

SAC  Civilians  4.69  1.73 

Other  Civilians  4.56  1.70 

22956 

3.72*** 

Organizational  Communications  Climate 
SAC  Civilians  4.77 

Other  Civilians  4.59 

(0820) 

1.40 

1.41 

22577 

5.83*** 

WORK 

GROUP 

OUTPUT 

Pride  mil) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.54 

5.40 

1.36 

1.46 

3574 

4.93*** 

Advancement/Recognition  (0817) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

3.89 

3.78 

1.39 

1.34 

3144 

3.71*** 

Perceived  Productivity  (V821) 

SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.71 

5.63 

1.22 

1.26 

3273 

3.26** 

Job  Related  Satisfaction  (0822) 
SAC  Civilians 

Other  Civilians 

5.53 

5.41 

1.06 

1.09 

22169 

5.05*** 

General  Organizational  Climate  < V824 1 
SAC  Civilians  4.97 

Other  Civilians  4.76 

1.38 

1.39 

22502 

b. 88*** 
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